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MISS PHILLIPS. 

Ir is the proud boast of the gentler sex that their presence 
alone has béen sufficient to accomplish what the moralist and the 
legislator had in vain laboured to effect. The graces that orna- 
ment life, like flowers in the shade, cannot bloom where the 
radiance of their eyes is not shed; and the history of manners 
will convince those who study it, that to woman’s influence we 
are indebted for all those social accomplishments which render 
every desirable enjoyment compatible with religion and morality. 
For ages the sensitiveness and delicacy of the female mind ex- 
cluded the sex from the stage ; the beautiful and too loving crea- 
tions of Shakspeare’s muse were originally represented by bearded 
actors, with coarse voices and unfeminine persons, and when the 
audience revolted against a practice so indelicate, the substitutes 
procured were not well calculated to gratify correct minds. 
During these times the theatre justly excited the censure of the 
moralist; divines assailed the stage with a pious vehemence, and 
the legislature undertook to correct its abuses. Their zeal, how- 
ever, had but little effect; modest females were not to be seen 
in the boxes except in masks, and prudent citizens denounced the 
drama altogether. ! 

Every profession, however, is respectable in proportion to the 
respectability of its members; and the moment actresses of re- 
putation appeared on the boards—and not till then—the public 
ceased to view the stage with ungenerous suspicion. When these 
became somewhat numerous the theatre entirely changed its cha- 
racter, and became what it ought to be—a school of correct think- 
ing and a scene of moral propriety ; so far, at least, as the stage is 
concerned, The satire of a former age no longer applies ; the 
profession is dignified by as sinless names as society can furnish ; 
and it can never fail to hold its proper place in public estimation 
while it is found to attract to itself such members as the talented 
lady whose portrait ornaments our present number. 

Miss Louisa Phillips was born at Little Chelsea, on the 27th of 
December, 1812; consequently, she is now only in her seven- 
teenth year. She is the youngest but one of six children. Her 
father formerly belonged to Brighton, where he was distinguished 
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as a geographical engineer and surveyor ; a profession in which he 
was not, we believe, altogether successful. From avery early age the 
fair subject of this memoir evinced a strong predilection for the 
stage ; at thirteen she was wont to assert, in a kind of serious playful- 
ness, that she would be anactress. For the profession of her choice 
she appeared to have every desirable qualification, and her friends, 
at length, yielded to her earnest solicitation. Knowing that edu- 
cation, if not absolutely necessary, is a great help to success, 
Miss Phillips was placed under the ablest teachers, and, on being 
introduced, by the kindness of a friend, to Mr. Price, the lessee of 
Drury Lane, he decidedly recommended that she should be edu- 
cated for the stage. | 

On a subject of so much importance, and one in which the fa- 
ture welfare of a beautiful and accomplished girl was deeply con- 
cerned, her friends had, notwithstanding Mr. Price’s flattering 
approval, some hesitation; and, willing to trust to experiment, 
permitted Miss Phillips to appear in 1827 on the Southampton 
boards. She was then fifteen, and chose the character of Juliet. 
She must have looked the fond girl of Verona; and was so suc- 
cessful that the obstinacy of her friends yielded toa conviction 
that her success was certain. With a commendable prudence, 
however, they did not thrust her too early forward; but carried 
her to France for the purpose of completing her education. On 
her return she purposed appearing before a Norwich audience, 
but asevere illness obliged her to relinquish herintention. When 
her health had been completely restored she appeared at the 
Swansea theatre, and enacted the leading tragic characters with 
the greatest possible applause. The fame of her talents soon 
reached Mr. Price, and, although her experience as an actress 
did not exceed a few months, he decided on her tempting the cri- 
tical severity of a London audience. The judgment which pre- 
sided over her education wisely regulated for her first appearance. 
An audience too often form their opinion of an arduous character, 
notso much from the idea of the poet, as from the manner of a 
favourite performer ; and hence the acting of those who succeed 
them seldom pleases, unless it be a perfect imitation. All 
danger of invidious comparison was avoided by Miss Phillips: she 
sustained a new character in the tragedy of “ Rienzi,” on the 
first night of its performance, and her personification of the tender 
and affectionate heroine was so true to nature, and evinced so 
much real talent, that her success could be no longer doubtful. 
The applause which she received in Claudia excited her to under- 
take the first-rate tragic characters ; and she successively enacted 
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the parts of Mrs. Haller, Mrs. Beverley, and Juliet, with that 
judgment and discrimination which assured her friends that her 
talents only required exercise to place her in the foremost rank of 
the arduous profession which she had chosen. 

On the termination of the season Miss Phillips entered into pro- 
vincial engagements, and when Drury Lane re-opened a few 
weeks since she was recalled to fill that high place in the dra- 
matic corps for which she is so well qualified. In the character 
of Epicharis, in Mr. Lister’s new tragedy, she developed new 
powers ; and the critics, for once, were unanimous that she was 
perfect. Praise could go no higher. 

Nature has been particularly indulgent to Miss Phillips: her 
person is tall and elegantly proportioned ; her voice loud and 
sweet; and her delivery chaste and critically correct: the flexi- 
bility of her features enables her to express with ease and ra- 
pidity all those various feelings to which the female bosom can be 
considered accessible ; and what has been elegantly termed the 
*‘harmony of motion”? is visible in her movements on the stage. 
There is no redundancy of action about her performance, no af- 
fectation of manner, and certainly not the least approach to what 
is called rant. Every thing she does is done gracetully, because 
naturally; and though she can as yet be hardly considered fa- 
miliar with the business of the stage, her fine bursts of feeling, 
and chaste propriety of demeanour, interest far more than any 
mechanical movement could ever accomplish. Greater expe- 
rience cannot fail to add to her powers of pleasing an audience, 
and we have little doubt that talents such as she possesses will be 
always properly appreciated. 





THE ANNUALS FOR 1830, 

Tugse pretty tokens, like birds of passage, have made their 
appearance in due season, and the public, no doubt, regard them 
as things of good omen. They speak of love and tenderness, and 
are harbingers of glad tidings, indicating, in the most agreeable 
manner, the approach of annual greetings, domestic joys, and 
Christmas festivities. By them the absent may renew their friend- 
ships, and, in certain cases, they will serve, like eastern flowers, 
to tell a very intelligible story, saving the parties concerned a 
world of stammering and blushes. ‘These, however, are not their 
only purposes; their pretty bindings and beautiful embellishments 
bespeak the progress of refinement, and prove that the tone of 
society amongst us is exalted and moral. To make presents has 
been the practice of all ages: the barbarian presented skins, and 
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the polished Greek and Roman gave personal ornaments. These 
were the gifts of vulgar minds ; but it was reserved for our times 
to compliment the intellect rather than the passions. The ‘‘ For- 
get-Me-Not” was a happy thought—it abounded in mind, and has 
done more for the arts in this country than all the patronage of 
the great. To be convinced of this we need only compare the 
embellishments of Mr. Ackermann’s first annual with the last. The 
former, at the time, was declared beautiful—excellent. Yet how 
inferior are the plates to those which ornament the delightful 
little volume before us. The generous rivalry which has been 
created has led to absolute excellence; we cannot imagine any 
thing finer than most of the engravings in this year’s annuals; and 
we are quite sure none of the enterprizing proprietors will be dis- 
appointed. They have produced a commodity which must sell— 
their intellectual wares must find customers. To parody the 
poet’s compliment—* to see them is to buy them.” 

The ‘ Forget-Me-Not” deserves priority of mention. Mr. 
Ackermann’s well-known taste is a security for the excellence of 
the embellishments, and we are glad to find that our nobility deem 
it no longer wise to lock up master-pieces of art in their cabinets, 
for the gratification of their personal friends. Five of the four- 
teen plates are from pictures in the possession of individuals: and 
are the productions of Retzsch, Collins, Stewardson, Gaugain, and 
the unfortunate Clennell. These have been engraved by J. H. 
Robinson, H. C. Shenton, A. W. Warren, and W. Finden ; artists 
whose names are guarantees for the superiority of the plates. The 
other plates are not less excellent : “‘ The Improvisatrice,” by Rom- 
ney, from a painting by Bone, is among the best ; and the “ Spa- 
nish Princess,’’ by Graves, from a painting by Wilkie, is certainly 
the least interesting. 

The literary department exhibits considerable improvement ; 
the poetry is abridged, and means have been taken to secure a 
greater degree of talent in the prose contributions. Among the 
worst of the poems are lines by Lord Byron, written when a 
school-boy, to Miss Mary Ann Musters, his first love; and 
Stanzas, by Mr. Jeffreys, late editor of the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review.” 
The other poems are by the usual contributors to the annuals, 
and are, necessarily, of various degrees of merit. The following, 
by the Rey. Mr. Dale, is more than appropriate and pretty :— 


THE YOUNG BRIDE’S FAREWELL. 
“ Forget me not—forget me not— 
When, dearest! thou art far away ; 
When happier fortunes gild thy lot, 
And heaven bestows a brighter day. 
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Thou wilt not, then, thy faith betray ; 
Thou wilt not from remembrance blot 

The parting vows we pledge to-day— 
Forget me not—forget me not ! 


** Think who, in hours of grief and gloom, 
When friends and kindred false had proved, 
Unchanging shared thy darker doom, 
And link’d her fate to thine unmoved, 
Reckless of all, save that she loved : 
Nought heeded I, in that dear cot, 
Who blamed, or pitied, or reproved : 
Forget me not—forget me not ! 


‘* Thou goest, to raise a fallen name, 
To win the wealth we long have spared : 
Dearest, wilt thou return the same ? 
Bring me the heart none else hath shared, 
And thou shalt find me well prepared 
To live, to die in that lone spot 
Where all was mine I asked or cared— 
Forget me not—forget me not! 


‘* If while with tears of love for thee 

Nightly my wakeful eves are wet ; 

If while my cheek—where’er I be— 
Is pale with ceaseless fond regret, 

Thou wilt not all our love forget— 
Then shall I never be forgot, 

Nor needs my heart to whisper yet, 
Forget me not—forget me not !” 

Among the prose articles are several of great merit. We have 
been particularly pleased with “ The Orphan Family,” by our own 
contributor, Mrs. Hofland, and “ Greenwich Hospital,” by the 
author of “ Greenwich Hospital, or the Life of a Man-of-War’s- 
Man,” one of the most characteristic and amusing of those works 
which relate to British tars, and which has the peculiar merit of 
being illustrated by George Cruikshank. 

Mr. Ackermann has this year published a “ Juvenile Forget-Me- 
Not,”’ one of the best of its class; but we must defer our notice 
of it to next month. 

‘“‘Friendship’s Offering” has come forth this year with new 
claims to notice: its embellishments will lose nothing by coim- 
parison with the most favoured of its cotemporaries ; and really 
we have seen nothing amongst them that pleases us better than 
“Lyia,” painted by Wood, and engraved by Dean; and ‘‘ Echo,” by 
E. Goodall, from a painting by Arnald. ‘ Reading the News,” by 
Wilkie, is characteristic ; and ‘* Early Sorrow,” by W, Finden after 
Westall, is a touching picture: a little fellow, half dressed, is 
filled with anguish on finding his favourite bird dead. We could 
moralize on it for an hour. 
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The literary department of “‘Friendship’s Offering” has al- 
ways been distinguished for its superiority, and in the present in- 
stance it fully maintains its character. We may, perhaps, here- 
after, give a more lengthened specimen: at present we must 
content ourselves with the following from the pen of the “‘ big- 
hearted Scot,’’ Allan Cunningham. 


THE POET'S OAK. 
‘* I’ve planted thee, I’ve planted thee, 
Fast by the fountain side, 
And watered thee—in gladness rise, 
Assume thy summer pride. 
I’ve planted thee, I've planted thee 
Where wild-deer come to drink, 
Fast by a rivulet running clear, 
With lilies on its brink :— 
The dew is on the barley’s blade, 
The lark is in the sky, 
The sun is up ;—put on thy robes, 
And lift thy green head high, 


‘* | planted thee, I planted thee, 

What time the leaf was down, 

And now the young doves seek thy boughs, 
The thrushes, too, are flown. 

Sink thy strong roots deep in the earth, 
Lift high thy budding eee 

Yon tree that shadows half the vale, 
Was once what thou art now. 

The elm is for the shrouded dead, 
The ash for ploughman’s hand ; 

But thou, proud oak ! wert born to give 
Green Britain wide command. 


‘* I've planted thee, I've planted thee— 
All other trees are mean 
Compared with thee, thou’rt more to me 
Than aught that groweth green. 
Beneath thy forebears’ boughs his rest 
The laurelled Cwsar took, 
And in their shade their conqueror plumes 
The sable Edwards shook : 
. And thou, with terror on thy front, 
And mercy on thy lee, 
Hast yet to sail ;—what kings of earth 
Can match the kings of sea? 


** I've planted thee, I’ve planted thee— 
Grow tall, and straight, and fair ; 
High wilt thou climb (when I am low) 
And dwell in sunny air, 

: Five hundred summer suns are thine, 

; Five hundred winter showers ; 

: Round thee shall autumn rear her cora, 
And summer nurse her flowers ; 
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Upon oe a thousand birds 
Shall build their nests and sing, 

A thousand pheasants gather in 
Their brood beneath the wing. 


‘* Round thee shall England's gladsome sons 

And lovesome daughters meet, 

What time there's music o'er their heads, 
And flowers beneath their feet. 

Round thee the gipsy's bright-eyed brood 
Shall cast the tattered cloak, 

And fix, in joy, their roving camp 
Beside their favourite oak ; 

And deal out single blessedness, 
And wedded fortune free, 

And glad men’s hearts with airy hopes, 
As fortune gladdens me. 


‘« I planted thee, I planted thee, 

Not for thy golden fruit, 

Nor for thy bloom, nor thy perfume— 
So anchor deep thy root 

Thou'lt be in time a gallant ship, 
And bear the conquering cannon 

Of those three famed sea-kings, who come 
From Thames, and Tweed, and Shannon. 

And though his name be mute who sings 
This strain so rade and free ; 

There’s something of his spirit lives 
While there is strength in thee.” 


‘*The Winter’s Wreath” does infinite honour to the commer- 
cial town of Liverpool, and is by no means inferior to any of the 
metropolitan annuals, whether we consider it with reference to 
its contents or embellishments. The engravings are by some 
of the most distinguished artists, after paintings by North- 
cote, Mosses, Havell, Stephanoff, Williamson, Howard, Cristall, 
Bone, and Lewis. Although they are all executed in the first style 
of art, we must particularly mention “ Blind Howard and his 
Grandchildren,” ‘Cavaliere Pittore,” and ‘‘ The Parting—from 
the Bridal of Fontenaye.”” There are two or three landscapes of 
surpassing beauty. 

Among the contributors are some celebrated names, and none 
which will excite more interest than that of Mrs, Heimans. 
There are two or three of her poems in the volume, one of which 
we shall extract. 


THE SHADOW OF A FLOWER, 


‘* "Twas a dream of olden days, 
That art, by some strange power, 
The visionary form could raise 
From the ashes of a flower. 
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‘‘ That a shadow of the Rose, 
By its own meek beauty bow’d, 
Might slowly, leaf by leaf, unclose 
Like pictures in a cloud. 
‘* Or the Hyacinth to grace 
As asecond rainbow, Spring ; 
Of Summer's path a dreary trace, 
A fair, yet mournful thing ! 
“* For the glory of the bloom 
That a flush around it shed, 
And the Soul within, the rich perfume, 
Where were they !—fled, all fled ! 
** Nought but the dim faint line 
To speak of vanished hours— 
Memory! What are joys of thine? 
Shadows of buried flowers.” 


‘*The Gem for 1830,” as its title implies, isa thing of ornament 
and use, and fully equals its predecessor, whose pictorial merits 
we had the pleasure of commending twelve months since. This is 
by no means strange, when we recollect that this department of 
the work is under the direction of Mr. A. Cooper, whose “ Rose 
Malcolm,”’ in the present ‘* Gem,”’ evinces creative powers of no 
common order. ‘* The Mamelukes’’ is by the same artist, and is 
equally correct in the delineation of that noble animal the horse. 
«The Coquette,” by Humphrys, from a painting by Chalon, is in 
itself a perfect “ gem; and “ The Stolen Interview,” by Shenton, 
after Stephanoff, is nothing inferior as a specimen of art. This 
plate is illustrative of the following stanzas, by Mr. E. M. Fitz- 


gerald, 
THE STOLEN INTERVIEW, 


‘ I’ off, dearest Lily! to-morrow, 
I’m off by the mail with Sir Hugh ; 
But to-night I will manage to borrow 
An hour to steal over to you, 
I'll come when the evening is closing, 
—I cannot well get off before,— 
I'll come when the old lady’s dozing, 
And you can steal out to the door! 
‘* Oh Lily! I’m longing to meet you ; 
You'll come—won’t you come, if you can ? 
And, dearest, do let me entreat you 
To tie up that fierce little Fan ; 
When I stole by aunt Nora, I met her, 
Last Tuesday,—I cannot tell how,— 
And, in passing, I almost upset her, 
The little wretch made such a row ! 
‘* Remember, to-night, when she dozes, 
To move her crutch out of the way ; 
And the door, too, creaks so when it closes, — 
Do oil it a little to-day. 
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It’s so long since we've met, I’m afraid vou 
Have seen some agreeable man ; 

And I know, when I’m gone, they'll persuade you 
To love some one else, if they can. 


‘* They'll tell you when youths go to college, 
They forget all they cherish'd before,— 
That wisdom increases with knowledge, 
And love is soon banish'd for lore ; 
bbe tell you, (and oh ! God forgive them !) 
That a vow, like a vote, should be sold, 
And Heaven may itself, if you'll believe them, 
Like boroughs, be purchased with gold, 
‘* They'll tell you that, as we grow older, 
Each bliss will be mingled with doubt, — 
That our pulses will daily beat colder, 
And love, like a taper, burn out ; 
That I have seen scarce eighteen summers, — 
That but fifteen have pass'd over you ; 
And that soon, in the crowd of new comers, 
New lovers will come to you, too. 


** And often, at eve, when aunt Nora 
Is hush’d, for a while, in her nap,— 
When you sit by the fire, and poor Flora 
Shall nestle her head in your lap,— 
_ When papa is gone out to the stable,— 
When the wind whistles down through the glen, 
And the urn's growing cold on the table :— 
Dear Lily, you'll think of me then! 
“ You'll think of your first, fondest lover, 
When others shall kneel as he knelt ; 
You'll remember the songs of the rover, 
When others but sing what he felt : 
And oft, as the summer eve closes 
On a scene and a landscape as fair, 
You'll remember the bower of wild roses, 
And all that you promised him there. 
‘* His hunter may pine in the stable, 
Till lost is his fleetness of limb ; 
Unnoticed his dog watch the table : 
But, Lily, you'll love them for him ! 
Farewell to the hound and the cover, 
Farewell to the heath and the glen! 
But when Term and the Little Go's over, 
He’ll be with you, dear Lily ! again.” 


The prose articles are unusually good ; two by Lord Nugent 
possess considerable merit, but are too long for extracts. The 
following, by Miss Mitford, like every thing she writes, will 
amuse the reader. 


LITTLE MISS WREN. 
‘« Of all the seasons for marriages that I have ever known, this 
wet, dirty, snowy, frosty winter, with its hot fits, and its cold fits, 
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and its fogs that were neither hot nor cold, but a happy mixture 
of all the evils of both—chilly as sleet, stifling as steam ;—of all 
seasons, this, which, having murderously slaughtered two hun- 
dred head of fine geraniums, my property, I set down as fatal ;— 
of all the seasons that I remember, this has been most fertile in 
marriages. Half the belles of our neighbourhood have disap- 
peared—not whisked away by fraud or force, as Lovelace carried 
off Clarissa, but decorously wooed and won, as Sir Charles Gran- 
dison wedded Miss Byron. Still they are gone. On Monday, a 
rich member of parliament drives away to Paris with one county 
beauty; on Tuesday, a dashing captain of hussars sets out for 
Florence with another; on Wednesday, a third glides quietly 
away to a country parsonage with her handsome bridegroom, a 
young clergyman. Balls and concerts are spangled with silver 
favours ; white gloves are your only present; the pretty nuptial 
cards, knotted together with satin riband, fly about like so many 
doves; and bride-cake is in such abundance, that even the little 
boysand girls at home for the holidays, chartered gluttons as they 
are, ery, ‘ Hold, enough!’ 

“There is no end to the shapes in which matrimony meets you. 
Miss A.’s servant comes to you wanting a place—her mistress is 
going to be married! Mr. B.’s hunters are on sale—their master 
is going to be married! The dress-maker won’t undertake to 
make a new gown under a fortnight—Lady C. is going to be mar- 
ried! The Grove is taken by a Mr. D. of whom nobody knows 
any thing—except that heis going to be married! Nay, marriages 
jostle. My worthy friend the rector of Ashley, a most popular 
person at all times, and certainly the favourite marrier of the 
county, was wanted to tie the hymeneal knot the same morning 
by two couples who live forty miles apart; and Sir Edward E.’s 
wedding has been delayed for a fortnight, because that grand 
mivister to the ‘pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious’ 
bridals, the coachmaker, was going to be married himself ! 

‘** Nothing but wedding parties are heard of hereabouts : not to 
be engaged to two or three would be a sad loss of caste and of 
consequence. I, for my own part, have been invited by half-a- 
dozen young Jadies to see them exchange their freedom ‘for a 
name, and for a ring,’ and am just returned from the most mag- 
nificent espousals that have been celebrated even in this season 
of wedlock. 

“One of the most distinguished and remarkable persons in 
these parts, not very fruitful of celebrated personages, is un- 
doubtedly my fair friend Miss Philippa Wren, of Wrensnest, in 
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this county—a lady well known through the neighbourhood, not 
merely because she is an heiress of good fainily—and heiresses of 
any sort are rarities every where—nor because she is amiable 
and accomplished, as the newspapers say of heiresses and of 
young ladies in general; but for a quality proper and peculiar to 
her own individual person—that quality, in short, which has pro- 
cured for her the universal cognomen of * Little Miss Wren.’ 

‘Partly, no doubt, this distinguishing characteristic may have 
belonged to her by inheritance. The Wrens have been a tiny race 
from generation to generation, gradually diminishing in size and 
stature, tapering away like the point of a pyramid, until they 
reached the very climax of smallness in the person of their fair 
descendant, the least woman, not to be quite a dwarf, that was ever 
seen out of Lilliput. When born, it was such a fairy, that nurses, 
doctors, aunts, and grandmammas, almost lost the fear of rearing 
in the perplexity of dressing it, flung away the superb baby-linen 
in despair, and were fain to wrap the young stranger in cotton, 
until the apparel of a neighbouring doll could be borrowed for its 
service. All the gossips gazed, wondered, and admired ; and, as 
time wore on, and the little lady of the manor grew older, with- 
out, as it seemed, growing bigger, the admiration increased. 
Every epoch of infancy was a fresh theme of village wonder. 
Walking and talking assumed, in her case, the form of miracles ; 
and that such an atom should cut teeth, seemed little less incre- 
dible than that Richard should be born with them. All through 
her childhood, the tiny heiress passed, with every stranger that 
saw her, for arare specimen of precocious talent—was my-deared, 
petted, fondled, and noticed, at eighteen, and might now, at 
five-and-twenty, sink at least fifteen years of her age with perfect 
impunity, in any company in Europe. 

“« Such a deception, however, is the farthest thing possible from 
her desire. She would rather, if one of the two evils must be 
endured, look fifteen years older. Shrewd, quick-witted, keen, 
and capabie on all other points, the peculiarity of her person has 
in this, as in many other instances, influenced her character and 
her destiny. The sole object of her ambition— vaulting ambi- 
tion that o’erleaps itself’—is to be great (I use the word in the 
purely primitive sense, large, big, and tall) in despite of nature, 
Even that ambitious fowl, a she-bantam, does not imitate more 
absurdly the magnificent demeanour of a Poland hen, than poor 
Miss Wren emulates the superb and dignified graces of her next 
neighbour Miss Stork, a grenadier of a woman, who labours under 
the converse misfortune to that which has befallen her, and stands 
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six feet high without her shoes. Never was erectness so exem- 
plary and unrelaxing. A poker seems to poke, when compared with 
her perpendicularity. Governors and dancing-masters reversed, 
in her case, their usual lectures, complained of her inflexible up- 
rightness, and scolded her for holding up her head. She con- 
stantly perches herself on the highest chair in the room, and 
stands, walks, and dances on tiptoe—a process which only serves 
to make her shortness the more remarkable. 

‘In her dress she practices the same manceuvres with the same 
ill success ; wears very high bonnets with very high plumes ; piles 
as many flowers upon her head as might serve to deck a May- 
pole; has heels to her boots, false bottoms to her slippers; and 
punctually follows, in the rest of her equipment, the fashion of 
the above-mentioned neighbour Miss Stork, the ultimate object 
of her ambition. Frills, collars, flounces, and trimmings of all 
sorts, are made exactly after her pattern, deducting no inch of 
fullness or atom of width ; so that, the fair model Miss Stork her- 
self being by no means sparing of adornments, her poor little imi- 
tator looks like a mere bundle of finery, an abridgment of the 
reigning fashion, and cuts pretty much such a figure as a well- 
sized puppet might exhibit, if decked in an extempore suit of wo- 
man’s clothes cut shorter for the occasion. Remonstrance is 
quite outof the question. Even the omnipotent dictum of a French 
milliner, and the oily flattery of a lady’s maid, have been tried in 
vain on Miss Wren. She turned off her shoemaker for unpalatable 
praise of her little foot ; and cashiered a conscientious mantua- 
maker, for offering to deduct a sovereign in the price of a satin 
cloak, in consideration of its shortness. What worse could she 
have done, had the lady of the needle been wholly honest and de- 
ducted two sovereigns, as well she might, from the seven-guinea 
cloak?) Ido think that she would have brought an action for 
libel.” 

This ‘‘ character” ultimately marries a German baron, quite 
as eccentric as herself ; but of their happiness we know nothing as 
yet, for the fair writer had only just returned from the wedding. 

“The Amulet,” and “The Juvenile Forget Me Not,” by Mrs. 
Hall, have, through inadvertency, reached us too late for notice. 
We cannot omit to mention, however, that “ The Crucifixion” in 
the “ Amulet,” for which the engraver, Mr. Le Keux, received one 
hundred and eighty guineas (!) would be cheap at three times the 
sum charged for the “ Amulet.’? Mr. Martin, the designer, 
has contrived to treat the mighty event in a manner grand and 
original. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES.~NO. V. 
THE FIELD OF POICTIERS. 

In the spring of the year 1356, Edward the Third, justly in- 
censed at the perfidy manifested by King John of France, who 
had violated the articles of a truce, which, at his own express 
and earnest application, had been protracted in a manner equally 
unprecedented and injurious to the interests of England, invested 
his son, the celebrated Edward the Black Prince, with the duchy 
of Guienne, and sent him with an army to assert and to confirm 
his claim to that fertile province. Having, by his intrepid and 
prudent conduct, and by the irresistible valour of his soldiers, 
obtained the desired distinction, and secured the possession of the 
dispnted district, the prince began to think of concluding his 
perilous and glorious expedition, He led forward his army ina 
northern direction, aud, after a short sojourn at Bourges, ad- 
vanced within a few leagues of Poictiers. 

His brave army had been wasted by repeated victories ; and of 
the eight thousand that remained, almost every man was debili- 
tated by sickness, or worn out by famine and toils. In this si- 
tuation of affairs, the prince received intelligence that John, at 
the head of one hundred thousand men, the flower of France, 
was preparing to intercept his march. 

Had flight been an artic/e in the gallant English prince’s creed 
of warfare, it would now be impracticable. The only resource 
was to surrender himself and his brave fellows to an infuriated 
enemy, or to prepare for one decisive effort of resistance. 

At this period, a young English officer, attended by about half 
a score of horsemen, was seen reconnoitring the country around 
Poictiers. The operations of the intruders had been noticed by 
the peasantry of the neighbourhood, who, while they were 
making observations of a nature unknown to the rustics, sur- 
rounded them in great numbers, and, after a desperate conflict, 
in which nearly all the English soldiers fell, succeeded in se- 
curing the survivors, and conveyed them to the chateau of the 
Baron de Courcy, on whose extensive domain they were captured. 
In the absenee of his father, Julien de Courcy received the pri- 
soners, and perceiving, by their wounded and debilitated condition, 
that no rational danger could be apprehended from any resistance 
on their part, the youth dismissed the rustics, then humanely 
ordered his captives to be attended by his domestics, and surgical 
aid to be procured, 

* * * eo * 

“I thank thee, generous stranger; my injuries are so much 
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slighter than I at first apprehended, that I cannot only endure, 
but shall feel gratified by thy presence.’’ 

Such were the words of the English officer, as Julien de Courcy 
kindly inquired at the door of his chamber if his enfeebled state 
would allow of interruption. Julien expressed his gratification 
at the fortunate escape of the English knight, in a manner that 
left no doubt of his sincerity. 

The wounded stranger warmly grasped the youth’s extended 
hand, and, with a sigh, exclaimed, ‘‘ Why are not all thy country- 
men like thee?” then, checking himself, and assuming a lively 
tone, he added, “ But in truth I hardly thought to escape so 
lightly from thy infuriated boors. Their blows fell lustily and 
speedily. But may I know to whom I am indebted for this cour- 
tesy Y? 

‘* My name,”’ replied the youth, “is De Courcy.” 

“And aright good and knightly name it is,’’ added the Eng- 
lishman. ‘*I remember doing a service once toa baron of that 
name; I was then but a boy; and ’tis but a few summers back. 
It was upon the plains of Cressy—the knight of whom I speak 
was disarmed by an English soldier. I had seen him in the field, 
und had admired his noble bearing ; I returned him his sword, on 
his promise not again to draw it on that day. But, noble De 
Courcy, Tam thy prisoner. If a ransom can purchase my free- 
dom, name thy conditions, as, on the word of a knight, I en- 


vaye— 

“Tt was my father whom thou didst serve, sir knight,” inter- 
rupted De Courey. ‘I have heard him oft relate the story ; and 
happy am I to be enabled to return the favour he experienced. 
Thou, with thy companions, are at liberty. To-morrow I join 
the royal army, and if we meet again, sir knight, ’twill be on 
battle plain. Then can I evince myself a servant of my king and 
of my country—now honour forbids me to prove myself the foe 
of even them who aim at their ruin.” 

The youth, as he ceased, left the apartment, and having ordered 
the English prisoners to be released, returned and informed the 
knight that he and his companions were at liberty to retire in- 
stantly from under his roof, 

«De Courcy,” said the Englishman, ‘I would not accept thy 
courtesy, were not my presence required by my countrymen. As 
the only return I have now in my power to make to thy gene- 
rosity, I can only warn thee that I have been commissioned to 
select a spot for our encampment, which will be not two leagues 
from this chateau. I promise thee, however, that no harm shall 
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come upon thee, or rather on thy domestics, for thou wilt not of 
course be here. Before we part, let me add, that, if we meet in 
the field, thou wilt know thou hast not served a craven or an un- 
grateful foe.” 

The knights exchanged swords, and, after an interchange of 
courtesy, the Englishman departed from the chateau De Courcy, 
and Julien retired to order the necessary preparations for his 
journey to meet the army of King John, whither his father, the 
Baron de Courcy, had several days before proceeded, 

* @ ° oJ * 

The memorable morning which was to decide the fate ot 
France broke slowly and heavily. The newly-risen sun gleamec 
on the arms of above one hundred thousand of the bravest and 
best warriors of Tourain, Anjou, Lorrain, and Normandy, with 
those of Nassau and Burgundy. Melancholy reverse; the en- 
feebled forces of the heroic Prince Edward scarce exceed seven 
thousand—destitute of supplies and resources—in the heart of au 
hostile country—opposed to an enemy at fearful odds ; the only 
hope remaining to the English warriors is in devoted heroism ! 

At the head of his “chosen few, his band of brothers,’’ the 
Black Prince charged the enemy’s cavalry. With the courage ot 
despair he cut his way through this formidable body; then send- 
ing his commands to the Earl of Oxford, his archers advanced to 
the onset, and, at the first discharge of their long arrows, spread 
universal confusion. Never did hero of Greece or Rome encoun- 
ter the dangers and achieve the feats of Prince Edward. He 
fought as became one who contended for kingdoms, for life, for 
fame. ‘Thrice was he obliged to fight on foot, his horse being 
killed under him. His mail was pierced in several places, and 
his plume swept from his helmet. 

Poictiers was the first field to young Julien de Courcy 
Anxious to signalize himself, and more brave than prudent, lie 
had become separated from his father, under whose banner li 
fought. Had every son of France borne himself as did this 
young soldier, she had not dated her monarch’s captivity from 
the day of Poictiers’ disastrous defeat. 

« Yield thee! De Courcy !” cried an English knight, who had 
marked and admired the youth’s gallant bearing. 

“If 1 err not, that voice I’ve heard before,’”’ replied the youth. 

«Thou gavest me liberty not long ago; I am most anxious to 
make return. Yield me thy sword, that 1 may prove my gra- 
titude.” 

“ First prove thy prowess, Englishman,” replied Julien. ‘‘ We 
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stand on equal ground, nor thou nor I have favours now to 
claim.” 

‘* Be it so then, I have no time to waste,”’ rejoined the English 
knight. 

Julien was a good swordsman; yet he stood not long before 
his more experienced antagonist. 

‘Brave youth!” said the English knight, “I have not often 
rendered back a better blade than thine. ‘Take it, and use it not 
again this day.” 

“* Never shall De Courcy accept such conditions from his coun- 
try’s foe. I am a willing captive. My budding laurels are 
blighted with dishonour,” cried the youth, in a burst of anguish. 

“Gallant boy!” replied the Englishman, “ now I have seeti 
thee yield to me thy sword—still wear, still wield it—away, come 
not in my path again !’’ 

* * * * * 

The event of the disastrous day is known. The French army 
had entered the field rather to secure their prisoners and to sa- 
crifice their victims, than to oppose a determined enemy. ‘They 
were unprepared for a resistance equally unprecedented and un- 
expected. Panic-struck, and in confusion, the whole of the im- 
mense body retired from the field, leaving their monarch, with 
an immense number of the nobility, in the hands of the heroic 
victors, as splendid trophies of their unexampled and most glo- 
rious conquest. 

Prince Edward, surrounded by his noble companions in arms, 
had been occupied in receiving and condoling with the captive 
monarch and his nobles, and was about to retire, when, with 
pale cheek and dishevelled hair, a maiden rushed into his pre- 
sence, and threw herself at his feet, while ‘* Mercy! mercy !” 
were the only hurried words that burst from her pale lips. 

Edward kindly raised the weeping beauty, and, calming her 
terrors, inquired the history of her misfortunes. 

The noble maid informed him that at Poictiers a report pre- 
vailed that all the prisoners were about to be put to the sword. 
Alarmed for the fate of a young soldier named Julien de Courcy, 
to whom she was affianced, and who, she heard, was in the list of 
captives, she had come to throw herself at the prince’s feet, and 
to solicit her lover’s ransom. 

The brave De Courcy, after his meeting with the English 
knight, as before described, had again been unfurtunate. Re- 
fusing to yield his sword to a soldier whom he had unsuccessfully 
encountered, he had received a severe wound, and was conveyed 
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a prisoner to the enemy’s quarters. The prince ordered the 
youth to be brought before him. Supported by two attendants, 
the wounded De Courcy entered the royal tent. 

The evening was far advanced, and the prince, who had not 
yet divested himself of his close beaver, and who sat in the in- 
terior of the tent, was entirely invisible to Julien. One object, 
however, met his eye: he sprang forwards, and was about to em- 
brace his Eveline, when, at sight of his weak and wounded con- 
dition, she sunk, with a deep and thrilling shriek, upon the 
ground, 

“* Poor, poor Eveline, I cannot assist thee |’? despondingly ex- 
claimed the youth. “Not till now did I feel the anguish of my 
wound—nerveless is now the arm that should have supported 
thee, that should have fondly clasped thee, and gently brushed 
away thy tears.” 

“‘Then be that friendly office mine,’’ cried Prince Edward, as 
he raised the maiden, and supported hertoacouch. ‘‘ And thou, 
too, noble youth, dismiss thy fears. Edward has now an oppor- 
tunity of proving himself a grateful foe.’’ 

As he spoke, the prince drew off his beaver, and the asto- 
nished Julien beheld the knight to whom he had so generously 
given liberty, and to whose gratitude he had been subsequently 
indebted for the restoration of his sword, 

“‘Yes, De Courcy,” added the prince, ‘‘I am indeed the 
stranger who shared so much of thy courtesy. Thou lovest this 
noble maid, and truly I marvel not that she so faithfully returns 
thy love. Thyself, thy father, and those of thy noble relatives 
who are in our hands, are, without ransom, free. Nay, no 
thanks, my young friend,” continued the prince, “that lovely 
maiden’s speaking eyes were ample recompense for any favours 
Edward can bestow; but for ¢hzs act I take no honour to myself ; 
thy own merits have deserved it; and base indeed must that 
heart be which would not beat with joy at such an opportunity of 
thus evincing its gratitude to a generous foe!” 

CuHarces M. 


THE EVENING STAR. 


Art that still hour when daylight sleeps 
Upon the hills afar, 

When through the fading azure peeps 
The bright-eyed evening star; 

I love to roam, with airy tread, 
Through Fancy’s gilded bowers ; 

To quaff lone contemplation’s mead, 
And cull its fragrant flowers. 
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THE EVENING STAR. 


Companion of my thoughtful hours, 
The queen of twilight glows, 

Her beams descend in pearly showers 
Like dew-drops on the rose. 

Fair as the flower on virtue’s stem, 
She glitters in the 1. 

More bright than rich Golconda’s gem 
The beaming of her eye. 

Her smiles are bright when Phacbus rests 
Beneath the iden main, 

Like gleams of ee on widowed breasts 
Where pining sorrows reign. 

When day is o’er, she mounts the sky 
To rule the purple eve, 

When memory tells of joys gone by, 
And bids reflection live. 


When sombre night frowns o’er the skies 
And shakes his raven hair, 

This trembling star to ocean flies, 
And sits serenely there, 

Attendant on the day’s bright king 
She watcheso’er his sleep, 

Till borne on morning’s roseate wing, 
He mounts the eastern steep. 





THE WARRIOR'S GRAVE. 


Tne red-cross warrior sleeps 
Far o'er the eastern waves, 
Where the wild Sirocco sweeps, 
And the Syrian whirlwind raves. 


No marble decks the ground, 

No cypress droops her leaves, 
But a lone and barren mound 

In the desert o’er him heaves. 


The Arab rests awhile, 
The only wanderer there; 
Then regardless of the pile, 
Hies him on to scenes more fair. 


So poorly rests the dead, 

Who knew nor fear, nor shame ; 
Is the land for which he bled, 

So regardless of his fame ? 


Away—here lies his dust! 
We honour not his clay ; 
To his spirit we are just, 
"Tis to that we homage pay. 
What need of bust or stone, 
To mark where fell the brave ? 
Be his tomb, his name alone, 
And his country’s heart his grave. 
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CONSTANCY. 


“« My nephew is going out as a cadet to India immediately, 
therefore see to the packing of his clothes and the purchase of ne- 
cessaries ; you have no time to lose.” 

Such was the information and command given by Mr. Strang- 
ford, the most authoritative of bachelor country gentlemen, to 
his housekeeper, the most active and obedient of serving-women ; 
but so great was the surprise and sorrow it occasioned, that, in- 
stead of flying to execute his commands, she stood root-bound 
before him, exclaiming, at intervals— 

“‘Mr. Lancelot Strangford going to Ingee, sir? ’tis a mighty 
long way, and all across the salt sea; many a fine, hansome young 
man goes there, sir, but it only sends poor, sickly-looking, yel- 
low-faced bodies back again; and to go and take Aim, sir, the 
staff of your honour’s age, and the heir of your old house, ap- 
pears quite grievous; and he so fond of Miss Callander, too ; 
and she so pretty: it would make ang bedy cry, sir; but what 
must be, must be; God grant the captain (as is to be) may 
prove constant to the young creature,’’ 

** Constant a fiddlestick ! what is the constancy of two children 
like them? the woman’s a fool!” With these words the angry 
master left his astonished domestic, fearful that his real motive 
for this unexpected mandate should be discovered, and anxious to 
satisfy himself on the subject, which was yet but half effected. 
For this purpose he recalled the time to his memory when his 
nephew had earnestly entreated permission 


‘* To follow to the field some noble lord ;” 


and he said many times to himself—“ My brother was a soldier, 
and it is proper that his son should be one; ’tis a pity to keep 
such a fine young fellow at home ;” but he forgot to add, “ the 
young man has lately appeared reconciled to living with me, 
though I have thwarted him perpetually, because he has become 
attached to my friend Callander’s lovely daughter, an attachment 
I have given him every opportunity of forming; but which I will 
now break, be the consequence what it may.”’ 

Mr. Callander, the friend in question, had (as a Turkey mer- 
chant) acquired a good fortune early in life, and having only one 
child, wisely retired from the cares and turmoil of business 
whilst he had the power to enjoy it, leaving a young relation as 
his successor, and retaining a swnall share only for the convenience 
of his partner. Himself and lady were both so worthy and 
amiable, it was no wonder that Mr, Strangford sought a nearer 
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connection with them through the medium of his nephew, who 
was a frequent visitor there even before Emma left school, and 
did not find himself less inclined to carry the products of his gun 
and fishing-rod, when a lovely girl of sixteen increased the circle. 
Indeed, every day of late there had been books to borrow or re- 
turn, drawings to inspect, new music to accompany, or some 
scheme of charity in the village, which called for the co-opera- 
tion of young persons so situated. 

Yet so frequently had the old gentleman, in his incessant de- 
sire to plant “an old head on Lancelot’s young shoulders,’’ re- 
peated to him the sad truth of his dependance, that whatever he 
might feel or even exhibit of that early love which never fails to 
betray itself, he had not yet ventured a declaration. When, 
therefore, he was told that he must prepare for immediate de- 
parture, though the shock was absolutely overwhelming, and he 
felt the full cruelty of that conduct which suffered him to bask in 
the sunshine of happiness, until it had impaired his energies and 
deceived his hopes, he made neither objection nor reply. Hastily 
retiring to his room, he sought to repel his anger and subdue his 
sorrow, to rouse the man in his bosom on the one hand, and on 
the other commit himself wholly to the guidance of that Heavenly 
Father, who would not cast him off as his unkind relation appeared 
anxious todo. In two hours he left his room to visit, and bid 
adieu, most probably for ever, to that dear family where his hap- 
piest and wisest hours had been spent ; and, after a tearful and 
hasty farewell, he tore himself from them, not daring to lift his 
eyes to Emma, yet drinking-in the tender, tremulous sighs 
which accompanied her farewell, as the source of consolation to 
his half-broken heart. 

Many a time did he wander round that house ere he had the 
power to leave it; but when he returned to the park no one 
could be more anxious to realize the wishes of its owner by im- 
mediate departure than Lancelot. Grateful, but formally ut- 
tered, words announced his feelings on taking leave of his uncle, 
and silent pressures of the hand to Mrs. Clarke and other of the 
old domestics, who were all weeping around him, spoke them not 
less forcibly. Four horses speedily conveyed him to the sea- 
port, where it was already necessary that he should be, and ina 
few hours after arriving there he embarked with a fair wind, and 
was soon far, far, beyond recall. 

In one week more the prudent uncle triumphed in the wisdom 
of his conduct. Accident had enabled him to learn that the suc- 
cessor of Mr. Callander had been imprudent in his speculations, 
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to such a degree as to threaten ruin to himself and benefactor, 
and at this time that ruin descended on his unsuspecting partner, 
not only to his own surprize and terror, but to the grief of all who 
knew him, including Mr. Strangford himself. He had a sincere 
regard for him, but he could not bring himself to unite with his 
fallen fortunes a nephew whom he certainly loved better than 
any thing on earth, save that dear se/f‘to whom all his first con- 
sideratiun had been given for more than sixty years, and whose 
money and comforts he determined to guard with his accustomed 
fidelity. 

Mr. Callander roused himself soon to meet the difficulties of 
his new situation, and by his ability and integrity so disposed of 
his: property as to satisfy all his creditors, who eagerly offered 
him a loan of money equal to placing him advantageously in 
business. This scheme was warmly opposed by his wife and 
daughter, who declared that they had much rather live on the 
scanty income which still remained to them in the country, 
where alone he could enjoy health, than behold him suffering, 
for their sakes, the solicitudes of business, the constant anxieties 
of debt, and the probability of sickness. To prove their own 
power of submitting to the change of fortune, during his ne- 
cessary absence, Mrs. Callander took a sinall cottage which had 
been purchased with her savings by Mr. Strangford’s house- 
keeper, as her own future, easy home; it was situated in a 
pretty garden near to his pleasure grounds; and, although 
plainly furnished, was embellished by Emma with propriety and 
elegance, and with that peculiar attention to the taste and com- 
fort of the future inhabitant, which is dictated by woman’s af- 
fection, still more than her perception of the convenient, and the 
beautiful. 

Whilst the good merchant sought to regain peace, and exer- 
cised thankfulness for the blessings still enjoyed, the news of his 
misfortunes reached Lancelot, and produced decidedly that effect 
from which his uncle sought to guard him. The idea of his still 
idolized Emma reduced to poverty, and perhaps compelled to 
marry one whom her heart refused, awoke distress he was unable 
to endure, and he lost not a moment in writing to her for the 
purpose of devoting himself to her as an affianced lover if ac- 
cepted, an unfailing friend if refused ; at the same time professing 
an intention of being governed in his movements by the direction 
of her venerated father, whom henceforward he desired to hold 
as his own in equal affection and obedience. 

This letter was the beginning of a correspondence, not only 
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dear (beyond the conception of any but young hearts suffering as 
those of Lancelot and Emma had suffered) to the parties them- 
selves, but to the worthy couple, who had seen but too clearly, 
despite of the modesty and dignified silence of their gentle 
daughter, how much she had suffered from parting with her 
young companion. For three or four years these letters con- 
tinued to console Emma for the loss of her situation in life, and 
enabled her to look forward with hope to the time when he could 
return to her, beyond which a young and tender heart could fore- 
see noevil. She had the satisfaction, during this time, of proving 
by the refusal of two wealthy suitors, that her own affections 
were not less firm and generous than her lover’s ; but scarcely 
had she dismissed the second, when she learnt, with dismay, 
that Lancelot was now engaged in all the dangers and difficulties 
of the Burmese war, and his return for many years rendered to- 
tally improbable. 

Whatever might be Emma’s sufferings from this cause, they 
were outwardly borne far better than those of Mr. Strangford. 
She suffered in silence for the sake of her parents, but the old 
gentleman tormented both himself and all around him; and one 
who was a stranger to his conduct would have supposed that the 
nephew he so bitterly lamented bad been torn from his arms by 
some ruthless kidnappers. He became weak and languid, angry 
and impatient; by turns diverting his mind by writing numerous 
letters for his recall, none of which could in the nature of things 
be attended to. After this, his strength failed, his appetite fled. 
The game was not good, for Lancelot did not shoot it; the ‘ish 
was bad, for Lancelot had not caught it; every one who ap- 
proached him tried to impose upon him, because they knew his 
nephew was not here to protect him from their roguery. 

There was, indeed, no comfort to the poor old man but that 
of complaining of his hard fate to his good neighbours, the Cal- 
landers’, whose modest dwelling he could always reach by the aid 
of Mrs. Clarke’s stout arm on one side, and a cane on the other. 
He observed, with great truth, that poor Emma was the only 
person who did not grow tired of his lamentations about the dear 
boy; and it is certain so completely did she forget his errors in 
his sufferings at this time, that she endured his caprices, sympa- 
thized in his wrongs and sorrows, and became to him as a 
daughter. 

By degrees he perceived that her heart was not less heavy than 
his own, that her eye was restless, her bloom mutable, and he 
sought in turn to communicate somewhat of the consolation he 
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received ; for this purpose, though now very weak, he took the 
opportunity of a fine day in spring to visit her and get her to 
give him the early flowers of which he was fond, and which, he 
insisted, had deteriorated in his own gardens ever since his ne- 
phew went to India. He found her alone; for her parents had 
kindly gone to the neighbouring town to inquire for letters, 
having learned the arrival of ships bearing the welcome news of 
peace, from Calcutta. 

In great, though subdued, agitation of spirity, Emma placed 
him in the pleasantest part of her rustic verandah, mixed for him 
the beverage he found most refreshing, and seated his good 
housekeeper near him, who was never weary of admiring all 
around her, less with the pride of a proprietor than the pity and 
approbation of a sincere, though humble, friend. 

Emma had plucked several flowers, and was forming them into 
a bouquet for the button-hole of her aged visitant, when she was 
startled by an exclamation uttered at the wicket gate of her 
little garden “Emma! dear Emma! can that be you?” was 
spoken in a voice far different to her father’s, and resembling one 
remembered but too well: her heart throbbed violently: she 
could neither answer nor move. 

In another moment the stranger advanced: he was evidently a 
wilitary man, and had suffered as such, for his left arm was in a 
sling. His step was buoyant, his countenance embrowned, but 
fraught with health and manly beauty: it was Lancelot—her own 
Lancelot ; and Emma, for the first time iu her life, sunk gladly, 
though tearfully, upon his shoulder, and looked the joy and love 
she could not speak. 

The delight and astonishment of the housekeeper communi- 
cated his nephew’s arrival to the old man, who received him as 
one sent from heaven for the express purpose of assisting him, 
and he stoutly predicted that Lancelot would restore him ina 
week’s time. 

When the parents of Emma arrived at home, the joy of the 
circle was complete; but when the excited feelings of the 
stranger in some degree subsided, tears filled his eyes as they 
glanced round the humble dwelling of her on whom his fond 
heart would have bestowed an empire. Coming, as he did, from 
the land of luxury, and remembering, as he must, the difference 
of their former situation, the homely apparel and the common 
furniture of his worthy friends struck on his heart with the effect 
of a sudden blight, and, unable to conceal his emotions, he has- 
tily arose and walked out into the meadow before the cottage. 
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r. With feeble steps the old gentleman followed him, and, seizing 
. . his arm with the air of one who entered into his feelings, even 
when he most mistook them, he said, tremulously, ‘I see, 
: Lancelot, you think our old friends are poor, and that they can 
give Emma no portion, and you think it would be imprudent to 
marry her; but don’t be uneasy about that; I will portion her 
for you, and you shal! marry her in another week.” 

Alas! such is the ineertitude of life, that before that time the 
old man’s eyes were closed in death, and the more generous 
wishes then developed served only to soothe his own departure, 
and inspire sympathy in his survivors. His noble estate, and its 
accumulations, enabled his heir to settle the parents of Emma 
agreeable to his own conceptions of their value, and the wishes of 
that beloved one on whom it was his delight to lavish that fortune 
rendered more estimable for her sake. The days consecrated to 
decent observance were the prelude to an union which spread 
happiness ever the faces of many besides those who were thus 
rewarded for nourishing, through adverse circumstances, tender 
confidence in each other, and well-merited constancy. 
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TO AN ECHO. 


W uence art thou, music tone—from yon blue waves, 
Where shelis, that fringe the sand, are gleaming bright? 
Whence art thou—from yon sea-surrounded caves, 
Like Sinai’s mount enshrined with holy light? 
We heard thee through the golden air rejoice, 
Like a glad angel’s voice, 


Where is thy home—is it in some lone place, 
Where sunny rilis amid the violets spring ? 
Or is it far beyond the heavenly space, 
W here souls redeemed their hallelujahs sing ? 
Or dost thou in the woods thy commune leave, 
With the sweet bells of eve ? 


Perchance thou visitest the peaceful dell, 
Where, wnder their old trees, the children play ! 
Reveal to us, sweet music, is thy shell 
Attuned by some young syren far away ? 
Oft ia our path with wreath'd leaves hast thou come— 
Oh! tell us of thy home ? 


Not where the leaves in vernal clusters lie, 
Not where the bells enchant the glowing air ; 
Ob ! lovelier than the ocean, earth, and sky, 
Brighter than streams, than summer flowers more fair, 
Is thine immortal home! and wheresoe’er 
Thou breath’st thy tone, the light of God is there ! 
Recivatp Avcustine. 
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THE DUKE OF FRIEDLAND’S PAGB. 
( Continued from page 192.) 
CHAPTER VI. 

Tue sun was high in the horizon, next morning, when the 
good-natured steward called on the page, who had scarcely fallen 
asleep, to apprize him that he had need to arouse himself, as he 
was about to be sent to Gitschin. 

** Does alithe court go to Gitschin?” inquired George. 

** All, except Countess Terzka—’’ 

** Countess Terzka!’’ interrupted the page. 

«‘ The countess will not follow till to-morrow,” continued the 
steward. ‘] am directed to invite the Marquis del Guasto to ac- 
company her thither, and as I have so little time to spare, perhaps 
you would be kind enough to deliver the message for me ?”’ 

‘Send the lowest menial in the palace,’’ said the page, 
angrily, as he jumped out of bed, “ he will be good enough for 
such an office; and I beg, sir, you will not trouble me with 
such commissions.” 

“« Hoyty-toyty!” muttered the steward, as he left the room. 

“To Gitschin!’? said George to himself; “and she accom- 
panies them! Well, I must climb the eminence and stretch 
forth my hand, as Seni said.” But recollecting that he was to 
go, at nine o’clock, to the Golden Grape, he hastily dressed him- 
self, and proceeded to an obscure house for travellers in one of 
the suburbs, which bore that sign. He easily made it out; 
when he entered, the host was not a little surprised at seeing an 
elegant young gentleman, of the Duke of Friediand’s household, 
under his roof; and, as the news of his highness’s abrupt departure 
had already spread over the city, the inquisitive landlord would 
fain have learned the particulars from the page; but George, 
not caring to be annoyed by his garrulity, inquired whether two 
strangers, father and son, had not put up the day before at his 
house. 

* So there have, noble sir,” replied the host, quickly ; ‘a couple 
of itinerant minstrels, from Nuremberg. Poor wights, who 
never drink wine but when in their own country, and know no- 
thing of gold except what they see in the rays of the blessed sun. 
That heretic city is said to harbour whole nests of such vagabonds 
within its walls.”’ 

«* When did they arrive here?” asked George. 

“Vester even,’ returned the host; “‘but they had scarcely 
taken a frugal meal, when they skulked away again, and God 
knows where they liad been singing, or what they had been 
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doing, for they did not return till late. They are standing now 
in the front passage, and you may have a perfect view of them 
through the window here.” 

Rothkirch got up, went to the window, and saw a man stricken 
in years, though still apparently vigorous. His eyes were full of 
expression, but seemed clouded with sorrow. His companion 
had scarcely emerged from boyhood. His dejected eye peeped 
softly from beneath silken lashes, and a sad smile curled his 
rosy lips. A long coat of brown cloth, made to adhere close to 
the body, encircled his slender waist, and a short blue mantle, 
the distinctive livery of an incorporated minstrel, covered his 
shoulders. | 

George felt himself strangely attracted towards the youth, 
who now, leaning on his harp, was gazing at the spire of the 
church of the Jesuits. He stepped up to the minstrels, and, 
courteously saluting them, invited them to a goblet of wine. 
The invitation was given in so friendly and so cordial a manner, 
that they assented. 

“Come, Rhodolphas,” said the elder to his companion, “ let 
us accept of the squire’s invitation. We will partake of a goblet 
of wine with him, and give one of our lays in return for his ci- 
vility.’’ 

They entered. The host filled three cups of Hungarian wine, 
presented them to the guests, and retreated to the far end of the 
room, where he kept listening. George, guessing his purpose, 
said loudly to him, “* Mine host, the Duke of Friedland’s page 
will let you know when he has occasion for you. It is your wine 
we want, and not your company.” 

Mine host disappeared, and George said, touching with his 
goblet that of the younger stranger, ‘Good fortune to you, min- 
strel.” 

“There will be none for me,” said the youth, mournfully. 
** Hope, good sir, is the utmost I ean pledge you to; with that I 
must be contented ” 

“Indeed it must suffice me, too,” said George ; “I must not 
aspire to more.” 

“What can I wish either of you better than luck in love?” 
said the elder minstrel, holding up his goblet. ‘ Love is the god- 
dess who knits the wreath of blossom in the tresses of youth, 
and who strews your path with roses ” 

The allusion to the rose covered the page with blushes ; he 
touched, however, the stranger's goblet; but the younger min- 
strel refused to pledge, saying, entreatingly, “‘ Forbear; I pray 
you, father, forbear.” 
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The elder hastily, and in evident displeasure, put down his cup, 
and Rothkireh, roused from his reverie by this pettish demeanor, 
proceeded to examine both strangers attentively. In the old 
man’s eye a scowling fire was kindling, while a big tear started 
in that of the younger. He thought he had seen them before, 
and the incident at the Capuchin convent on the preceding night 
occurred to.him. Were they the two strangers whose conversa- 
tion he had overheard? His suspicions were strong, and, in order 
fully to satisfy himself, he raised his goblet, saying, ‘* Let us 
drink to revenge.” 

The minstrels hastily snatched up their cups, but quickly re- 
placed them on the table. ‘‘ What do you mean, young squire ?” 
asked the elder, bending on the page his keen dark eye. ‘* You 
have challenged us to a fearful sentiment.” 

“Did you not prompt it,” replied George, “ last night, when 
you approached the palace of the duke, my master, expecting to 
find there the object of your vengeance ?” 

‘*Who are you, sir?” inquired the old man, with strong em- 
phasis and knitted brow, while the youth, deeply blushing, looked 
up with anxiety at bis father. 

“JT am Rothkireh, a noble Silesian, page to the Duke of 
Friedland, and ready to serve you, provided your design be not 
to injure my Jord or any of his illustrious family.” 

“Our design,” answered the elder winstrel, with vehemence, 
‘*is not aimed at Wallenstein or any one of his exalted house. 
This I swear.” 

‘* And you—what do you say?’’ asked George, turning to the 
young minstrel, somewhat sharply; but on observing that he 
was much agitated, the page changed his tone, and inquired, 
kindly, “‘ have I touched too rudely the chord which vibrates to 
your sorrows? If so, forgive me, and think no more of it.” 

‘“* Kind sir,” said the old man, while the younger minstrel was 
endeavouring to regain his composure, “ the only favour we have 
to crave of you is, that you would obtain permission for us to en- 
tertain the duke, your master, on some festive occasion, with our 
skill. We are no indifferent performers. Nature has gifted this 
boy with a clear and harmonious voice, and he touches the harp 
scientifically. If this favour could be obtained, we shall be 
greatly beholden to you.” 

“« The duke and his court,”’ said the page, “‘leave Prague this 
day, and remove to Gitschin.” 

‘* How unlucky!” interrupted the old man, with evident dis- 
appointment. 
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“But you may follow us thither,” continued George. ‘ My 
lord himself does not care much for singing and minstrelsy, but 
the ladies are partial to music, and will, no doubt, patronize you.” 

“Which of the foreign visitors are following the duke?’ in- 
q@tred the minstrel), eagerly. 

* All of them, I believe,’’ returned the page ; ‘‘ Cotalto, Fur- 
stenberg, the Marquis del Guasto, and young Diedrichstein, I am 
sure do.” 

“It is well,”’ said the old man, quickly, “J, too, shall be there; 
and now excuse me. At Gitschin I will show my gratitude for 
your kind entertainment. Come along, Rhodolphus.” 

The youth arose and tendered his hand to Rothkirch. “I, 
too, am thankful to you, kind sir,” said he, with emotion. 

“The day after to-morrow,’”’ interposed the father, ‘ we shall 
see each other again.”” He then bowed and led his son out of 
the house. 

When Rothkirch entered the palace yard, he met Master Seni, 
wrapped up in his fur pelisse, just coming out of the gate of the 
tower. ‘Have you found,” inquired the astrologer, .smiling, 
“the friendly hand that is to assist you in getting near the rose?” 

‘* A minstrel and his companion were all I found,’’ answered 
the page. ‘They wish to be allowed to exhibit their skill be- 
fore the duke’s court, and I beg you will second my endeavours 
to assist them in the gratification of their wishes.”’ 

“‘ With all my heart, squire,” said Seni. ‘‘ Only make haste 
to get into the duke’s ante-room. You are wanted there.” He 
gave a friendly nod, stepped into the sedan chair that was waiting 
for him, and left Rothkirch to make his way to the ante-room. 


CHAPTER VII. 


When George made his appearance in the ante-room, he re- 
ceived orders from a lord of the chamber to repair immediately to 
his master. He therefore entered the duke’s closet, full of ap- 
prehension, for Wallenstein seldom overlooked the least negli- 
gence on the part of his servants. 

“ Rothkireb,” said his grace, in a calm voice, ‘* where have you 
been all the morning? you have kept us waiting a long time.” 

«* Master Seni,”’ stammered the page. 

‘*] know all,” interrupted the duke, in the most kind manner, 
and his condescension surprised the page, for he had never before 
spoken to him so familiarly, although employed on almost every 
occasion of importance. ‘“ Rothkirch,” the duke continued, 
laying his hand on George’s shoulder, and looking him stedfastly 
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in the face, “‘ you were born under a fortunate planet. You are 
of an aspiring mind; that is what I like. 1 know you will be 
faithful to me till death ; I am certain of it, and, on that account, 
I am more partial to you than to all my other servants. 1 think 
I may entrust you with a secret, to which none but Countess 
Terzka and Seni have been privy hitherto.’’ 

“Your highness,” replied the page, making a low bow, and 
laying his hand on his heart. 

“There is no need of assurances,’’ proceeded the duke, “I 
am convinced that any secret of mine will be in safe custody ia 
your breast. The Marquis del Guasto is my niece’s destined 
spouse,” he continued, after a short pause. ‘ There are cireum- 
stances which render this alliance desirable to me. Yet Ma- 
thilde does not seem to like him; her mother entertains appre- 
hensions that a secret inclination is supplanting the marquis in 
her affections. Be on the watch, observe her steps, find out, if 
you can, the rash fool that dares, unknown to me, aspire to my 
niece’s hand. J trust to your penetration; for I know ye pages 
have keen eves in these matters. You will oblige also the 
countess, who is well disposed towards you, and perfectly in- 
formed of the affair. Now begone. More of this at Gitschin.” 

Rothkirch made a profound bow, as much to hide his agitation 
as to evince his respect for the duke. When on the point of de- 
parting, his master recalled him. 

“Seni,’”” he said, ‘‘is yuur friend; I'd have you appreciate 
this well, and abide by his advice.’"” He beckoned with his hand, 
and the page withdrew. , 





CHAPTER VIII. 


George Rothkirch walked pensively up and down the lofty 
arched alleys in the garden of the chateau of Gitschin, ruminat- 
ing on the strange duty which the duke had imposed upon him. 
This species of confidence was quite novel to him. Was he to 
keep a watchful eye on Countess Terzka’s steps, and pry into 
the innermost recess,of her heart?) No, on the contrary, that 
was precisely what he was not todo. The duke’s words he con- 
sidered the warning voice of a kind master, who had seen through 
his folly, and discovered his most secret purposes. Nothing, 
therefore, was left for him but to renounce at once all hopes of 
Mathilde, or encounter the displeasure of Wallenstein! But was 
he sure the young countess felt for him any thing but respect. 

- His vanity, prone to mistake for symptoms of love many a chance 
look or trifling preference, perhaps deceived him: he might have 
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mistaken for sentiments of a tender nature the mere effect of af- 
fability and a sweetness of temper. “It must be so,” he ejacu- 
lated, ‘* I am not worthy of her love—I must obey my master, and 
prove myself a man.” 

‘“« You are right,’’ interrupted a voice behind him. “Ay, prove 
yourself a man, my dear young friend. Earn your spurs: it is 
time you should quit the sphere of a domestic.” 

Rothkirch quickly turned round, and Seni stood before him. 

‘* He who is, like you,” continued the astrologer, “stationed 
so near our sovereign lord’s heart, so near that enchanted palace, 
guarded by such formidable giants, must also feel himself pos- 
sessed of power to rise higher; he must also be capable of soar- 
ing, on Jove’s bolts, to loftier regions.” 

‘In whatever station, master,” returned George, collecting 
himself, ‘I am placed by my lord’s favour, there I shall stand, 
and be happy. My contented mind does not aspire at a higher 
quarry than the duke’s esteem.”’ 

“Youth!” said the astrologer, ‘‘thy ambitious heart does 
aspire to greater things. Think of the rose, and boldly stretch 
forth thy hand to pluck it; the wreath of victory is woven for 
the brave; the daring only fortune follows. Thy stars are 
shining brightly. Mars and Venus conjoin most cordially, and 
along with their junction ensues the decline of Jupiter.”’ 

Saying this, he disappeared behind the copse, and left George 
to his solitary meditations. At that moment the rattling of car- 
riage wheels was heard in the palace yard. 


CUAPTER IX. 


It was Countess Terzka who had arrived at the chateau, and, 
to George's deep chagrin, she was accompanied by the Marquis 
del Guasto. The news of the battle lost near Leipzig had de- 
termined Wallenstein to leave Prague for a short time, and with- 
draw to Gitschin. Although it was impossible for him to feign 
sorrow at this disaster of Tilly’s, the odious rival of his fame, yet 
he thought it rather too hazardous loudly to express his exulta- 
tion: he had, therefore, invited none but his most intimate 
friends to follow him to Gitschin. 

The Countess Terzka had remained behind for the purpose of 
ascertaining the state of public opinion in Prague, and her report, 
on her arrival, was of a nature to give the duke considerable sa- 
tisfaction. ‘I must not forget to mention, however,” added the 
countess, “that a servant of the Prince of Eggenberg arrived 
from Vienna, and has followed Seni hither.”’ 
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“The prince is one of my friends, and Seni is faithfully de- 
voted to me,” said the duke. . ‘* Who can tell what query about 
futurity Eggenberg has to put to my astroleger ?” 

“*T have also learned,” the countess continued, ‘that George 
Rothkirch—you know how partial I am to him—"’ 

“You have been,” interrupted the duke. 

“On the morning of your departure,” continued the countess, 
“he had a private interview with two minstrels from Nuremberg, 
at the sign of the Golden Grape. You know how fond the Nurem- 
bergers are of you, and it is said they have followed you hither.” 

‘* Have they ?” inquired the duke, ina drawling tone. ‘* How- 
ever masculine the spirit which presides over your brain, woman 
still preserves her dominion in your heart, and it is impossible 
for you to divest yourself of your petty vanity. You have my 
confidence, to you alone I unbosom my heart; but that does not 
suffice you; you want to remove far away from me every one 
to whom I am favourably disposed. You dislike the master, be- 
cause you are vain enough «to believe that you can develop the 
future to me from your own sagacity, and because he shows me, 
in the heavenly constellations, the brilliant aspect of my destiny. 
Attracted by the coincidence of the day and hour of birth, by the 
same course of the planets, and by an invisible magnetic power, 
I am attached to a youth who is, the master assures me, ruled 
conjointly with me by the same fortunate star; the same fate 
will befal both of us, and his life is identified with mine; and 
yet, were it not for my protection, you would sacrifice him 
to your own projects. I warned him as you advised. As yet 
the Duke of Friedland’s niece stands too highly elevated for the 
Silesian noble, my servant. But when his fortune breaks forth 
along with mine, when his star flames by the side of mine, when 
he courageously follows me on the path of glory ; when we share 
the same fate, then, countess, he will have acted right, presaging 
his destiny, in aspiring boldly and dauntlessly at the loftiest, and 
maufully sounding his heart, deem himself worthy of the highest. 
I did the same, when external life offered me but little to boast 
of. I drew my greatness from myself. In myself have I found 
the materials of which I have woven the royal mantle, But that 
energy is beyond the reach of your comprehension.”’ 

Saying this he turned from her, and the countess left the apart- 
ment, convinced that circumstances were adverse to her hopes. 
The page, whose numerous good qualities had won her esteem, 
had recently caused her parental anxieties much alarm: he was 
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young and handsome, and her quick and searching eye discovered 
in the vecasional glances of Mathilde, that he was by no means 
indifferent toher. Seni, too, had taken him under his protection, 
and the obstinacy of the duke left her no hope of being able to 
remove either. 


CHAPTER X. 


Gitschin was now all gaiety. The duke pretended not to 
place any credit in the report of Tilly’s defeat, and fétes still 
succeeded to fétes. Amidst all this joy and bustle, no one was 
more happy than George. He had been particularly fortunate 
since his arrival, for one evening, while seated in an alcove in the 
garden, he was disturbed by the approach of some young ladies. 
Mathilde was amongst them ; but on seeing the page they hastily 
retired ; and when George, soon after, was passing over the place 
where they had so recently been, he picked up arose. He in- 
stantly recognized it as the one which the young countess had 
dropped in the ball-room, and he was still further pleased to find 
a single forget-me-not delicately and significantly twined round 
it. The garden cvuld contain him no longer; but as he hurried 
through the court yard, the elder minstrel interrupted him with 
** Sir, allow me to put you in mind of your promise.” 

George was not in a disposition to refuse favours: he therefore 
led the strangers into the garden, and, desiring them to remain 
there, he hurried into the palace. The company, as George en- 
tered, had just assembled in the equestrian hall, to hear the duke’s 
band play, and Wallenstein himself had retired to his private 
apartment. The page was therefore constrained to address him- 
self to the duchess; but, as the arrangement of the féte devolved 
on her sister-in-law, she referred him to that lady. 

‘* So,” said the countess, sarcastically, as George solicited per- 
mission for the minstrels to amuse the company, “ your old ac- 
quaintances of the Golden Grape have arrived at last?” 

George was surprised, and could only utter, “‘ You know, 
madam—’’ 

“* More than you are aware of,’’ interrupted the eountess, in an 
under tone. ‘“ Rut go to the duke,” she continued, “ perhaps he 
will be visible to you. If his highness permits it, I must be pas- 
sive.” 

Rothkireh, unaccustomed tu this angry tone, made a hasty 
bow, and withdrew. At the door of the duke’s apartment he 
met Seni; and, before he could intimate the purpose of his visit, 
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the astrologer said, in a careless tone, “‘ You have nothing to do, 
squire, but conduct the Nuremberg pilgrims up stairs. I’ll an- 
swer for it with the duke, who cannot be seen just now.” 

Rothkirch was unwilling to hazard such a step; but recollect- 
ing the countess’s sarcasm, he hastened down into the garden, 
and conducted the minstrels into the equestrian hall. On enter- 
ing, they made’a profound obeisance, and all eyes were fixed on 
them. The senior was dressed in the simple costume of the free- 
town burghers of those days. The blue mantle proclaimed him 
a master minstrel, of the Nuremberg guild, and a long grey 
beard announced his age to be more than sixty. His son, who, 
to George’s surprise, had, on that day, ornamented his chin with 
a small lock of hair, and whose crimson lips were glowing be- 
neath a pair of dark mustachios, was dressed as a trooper, in a 
buff jerkin, with blue facings, and a short Spanish mantle thrown 
over his shoulders. His jet hair hung in ringlets down his neck, 
and over his dark eyes, which were roving about the hall, as if in 
search of somebody they wished to see. Presently his father 
handed him the harp. No one was in greater excitation than 
George, who felt embarrassed, nay almost uneasy, as he looked 
at the youth. The short beard completely disguised, but did not 
deform, his features; besides, it struck him, that at Prague he 
had seen the same person with a curly head of flaxen hair. 
What could be the meaning of all this, he thought to himself, 
when the minstrels’ conversation in the alley of the Capuchins 
occurred to his mind. He thought of Countess Terzka’s words, 
and his brain was troubled with a swarin of vain conjectures. 

The senior advanced towards the duchess, and, in a modest and 
‘becoming attitude, craved her leave that his son might sing a 
song before the illustrious dame, and accompany it on the harp. 
The duchess gave a nod of approbation. ‘ Will your highness 
condescend to propose the theme of the lay?” asked the min- 
strel. 

“Mathilde,” said the duchess, turning to her niece, who sat 
on her left, ‘‘ make your own selection. Song is the business of 
youth.” 

“Then let it concern unfortunate love,’’ said Mathilde, ina 
voice half playful, half serious. 

The minstrel bowed, and stepped back to his son. Countess 
Terzka could scarcely suppress her vexation—she cast a frowning 
look at her daughter, and an inquiring one at the page, who, 
wishing to avoid it, stepped up to the minstrels, and taking the 
youthful harper by the hand, led him into the centre of the hall, 
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opposite the duchess, then took his station behind him. The 
minstrel’s youthful figure presented, as he stood, with the harp on 
his arm, in the centre of the lofty hall, a picture which a painter 
might study. He raised his eyes peasively, seemed to collect 
his thoughts, and then touching the chord, sang, as Mathilde 
had desired, of disappointed love. His execution was masterly, 
and the song was deeply affecting. At its conclusion the minstrel’s 
hand dropped off the chords, and he bent his eyes sadly on the 
floor: his strain had evidently touched his own heart, but, recol- 
lecting himself, he quickly raised his head, made a modest obei- 
sance, and was led back by Rothkirch to the hall door. 

‘Shall we not hear the master minstrel too?” asked the 
duchess—** My lurd marquis !’’ she continued, addressing herself 
to Del Guasto, who stood behind Mathilde’s chair, ‘* would you 
be so good as to ask the master in my name?” 

The marquis seemed to be absent, for he did not immediately 
comprehend what the duchess said, for she was obliged to repeat 
it. He then crossed the hall, and informed the minstrel of the 
duchess’s wishes. 

“* Most readily will | obey her highness’s commands,” said the 
master, bowing; ‘ I will sing you a romance.” 

**Me!” said the marquis, with astonishment. 

* Ay, you, my Lord Marquis del Guasto,” said the old man, in 
a tone of great earnestness. Then taking the harp out of the 
youth’s hand, he advanced with a firm step before the duchess, 
and touched the instrument with superior skill. He sang of per- 
fidy in love, and of the sweets of revenge, and at the moment 
when every eye was rivetted on him, so strange and masterly was 
his strain, he stopped suddenly. A wild agitation was visible in 
his countenance, but with a desperate effort he controlled his 
feelings, and resumed. At the conclusion of the romance he dic 
not retire, but kept staring with a fixed gaze, apparently on Ma- 
thilde, behind whose chair stood the marquis. 

The ladies trembled, and suddenly the minstrel made precipi- 
tately towards Mathilde, shaking his grey locks. ‘“ Take away 
the madman,” said the duchess, and several courtiers rushed for- 
ward, seized the barper, and led him away. 

The assembly was in great alarm, but Countess Mathilde re- 
tained her self-possession; ‘*‘ Do you know that man, my lord 
marquis?” she inquired of Del Guasto. 

“No; L know him not, fair countess,” he answered calmly. 

*« Indeed! my lord marquis,” said Mathilde, and, followed by 
her mother, quitted the hall. 
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The conduct of the elder minstrel greatly alarmed the younger 
one: his head drooped on his breast, and just as he was sinking 
on the floor he cried “ By myself.” George comprehending his 
meaning, seized him in his arms, and quickly conveyed him to his 
own apartment. When laid on the bed, sensation had apparently 
vanished, and, eager to give him the advantage of fresh air, the page 
hastily unloosed his doublet, but his surprise was extreme when 
the open breast revealed the beauteous evidence of a female bosom. 
With the quick sense of innate modesty he averted his eyes, and 
cast his sash upon the virgin sanctuary. The application of a few 
convenient restoratives gently restored the maiden, but when she 
laid her hand upon her breast, she hastily exclaimed ‘* Where am 
I? Gracious Heaven!” she continued, throwing herself at the 
youth’s feet, ‘‘ have pity, I amin your power, Holy mother of God, 
protect me!” 

“« My own heart,”’ said George tenderly, ‘‘is your protection,” 
and he raised her from the ground. 

‘* Where is my father?” she asked ; *¢ ol! lead me to him.” 

‘** Most willingly, fair lady,” said George, ‘ut first let me in- 
quire after him. Abide in my room until IT return ; I shall lock it.”’ 
He was going to withdraw, but quickly turned round, * Pardon 
my rude question,” he said, “do you know the Marquis del 
Guasto?” The maiden blushed deeply. ‘ That lovok,”’ said 
George, ** is sufficiently explicit,’ and then left the room. 

“ T congratulate you,” said Seni, as he entered the hall, ‘ you 
have leaped the first rock. Move on—briskly forward! Ifyou 
seek the old minstrel, he is in custody, for he drew adagger. But 
set off to my lord; bestir yourself. 1 shall not intermeddle with 
this affair, it is entirely your business ;”’ and with a friendly nod of 
the head, he left the hall. 

Rothkirch hastened to the duke. Count Harrach, the high 
chamberlain, happening to be with him at the moment, compelled 
the page to wait in the ante-room, beset wiih care and full of ap- 
prehension. The door, however, soon opened: ‘* Let him be dealt 
with as I directed,” said Wallenstein to the count, as he saw him 
to the hall. Then casting around hima rapid glance, he dis- 
covered Rothkirch, and called him into the closet. 

“Who are these you have introduced here to-day?’ asked 
the duke sternly. ' 

“They come from Nuremberg, your highness, aud are minstrels.’’ 

** Have you known them before?” 

“ T have seen them twice at Prague.” 

“Twice! where?” 
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** Once, at night, when I had to watch at the back gate for 
Sesyna.” 

** And you were speaking to them?” 

‘No, your highness,” replied George, ‘ they were muffled up 
in cloaks, and uttered only a few unconnected phrases.” 

“ You did not understand them ?” 

“ Your highness !” said George, his courage reviving, ‘ I did 
not understand the meaning of their words. I saw them the next 
day, at the sign of the Golden Grape.’’ 

“ How got you acquainted with their lodgings ?”’ asked the duke 
quickly. 

Rothkirch thought of Seni; aware that he should not implicate 
that personage in the business, he simply told the duke that he had 
learned from their conversation where they stopped, and thought 
himself bound to make some inquiry after them. 

** And wherefore have you introduced those madmen here?” 

*« Your highness!’ said Rothkirch, stepping up nearer to the 
duke, “ Your highness-~-” 

** Well, what now?” the duke mildly asked, holding out his 
hand to him. Rothkirch seized it, and, what he never dared be- 
fore, kissed it and pressed it to his heart. 

** Have compassion on the old man; revoke your severe sen- 
tence, my gracious lord; he is unfortunate. He intended no harm 
to you. Before you condemn, at least, hear him.” 

The duke hesitated: “ Do you vouch for him?” he asked. 

** Ido, your highness !” 

“ Well; then carry to Count Harrach my commands, that the 
man be brought instantly before me, and then let me see you 
again.” 

Rothkirch fled to the place of imprisonment, and was just in 
time to prevent the execution of his master's hasty sentence. On 
his return to the closet, he found the duke seated in an elbow 
chair, apparently waiting for him. 

** Tell me,” said the duke, “‘ what is all this about. How came 
you to patronize a madman, who seems to have had a murderous 
design on my niece, the Countess Mathilde.” 

“* Not on her;” replied the page, with vivacity. ‘‘ Could I pa- 


| tronize a man who——”’ he stopped short, aware of his inad- 


vertency. 

“Go on,’’ cried Wallenstein sternly. ‘“ Whom did he threaten 
then?” 

“ If he meditated evil,” replied the youth, “it must have been 
against the Marquis del Guasto.’’ 
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“What '” cried the duke, “the Marquis del Guasto, the be- 
trothed of the Countess Mathilde? Do you bear in mind what 
I commanded you on the morning when we left Prague ?” 

** Perfectly, your highness! Your words did not only imprint 
themselves on my memory, but in my heart also.” 

*“* And how could you introduce such a man to my court?” 

‘My gracious lord, I was not then acquainted with cireum- 
stances, which even now I can but surmise. I took the maiden 
to be his son.” 

** The maiden!” 

“ Yes, your highness, the youth of whom, no doubt, you have 
been informed, is a maiden.’’ 

“A maiden !*’ the duke said, after a short pause ; “ now, I think, 
I can see my way clearly. Now I can conjecture the reason why 
you take those people under your protection.” 

‘*To protect defenceless woman is the duty of a knight,” cried 
the youth, with vivacity. ‘* I have declared myself the maiden’s 
champion, and I hope your highness will not deny me your gra- 
cious leave.” 

‘* Have you to crave leave of no one else?” 

Rothkirch cast his eyes down. 

‘* T warn you as a friend,” the duke continued, rising and taking 
hold of the youth’s hand, “‘ nay, I warn you as a father—But retire ; 
yet hold, where is the daughter of that romantic man ?” 

«I carried her fainting to my room,’’ answered Rothkirch, un- 
hesitatingly. 

The duke smiled: ‘ Then it was there, I suppose, you elected 
yourself her knight : I congratulate you, and give you leave to serve 
her; not, however, to my disservice.” 

George made a bow: “ Go now,” he continued, “ and introduce 
your lady to Countess Terzka, As to the father, I shall speak to 
him myself,” 

CUAPTER XII. 

When Rothkirch returned to his chamber, the fair stranger 
was dressed in the costume in which she appeared at the Golden 
Grape. The whiskers and mustaches had vanished, the flaxen 
ringlets’ floated down her shoulders, but her visible agitation, in 
spite of her dress, was sufficient to betray her sex to the most 
unsuspecting eye. Alone, separated from her father, and locked 
up in the apartment of a young man, her feelings may be easily 
supposed ; the return of the page served at once to please and 
distress her, and when she heard that he was going to take her to 
Countess Terzka, and not to her father, big tears started in her 
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large blue eyes, and nothing but Rothkirch’s assurances that her 
father was out of immediate danger could tranquillize her. 

‘*By his highness’s command,” said George, greatly embar- 
rassed, as he entered the countess’s apartment, ‘‘ I have to intro- 
duce this person to you.”’ 

‘To me!” cried the countess, petulantly, “ what have I to 
do with this strolling singer?’’ But ere George could answer, 
she quickly added, in a gentler tone, ‘The duke’s wishes are 
laws tome. But, Rothkirch, cannot you tell me why his high- 
ness has sent this young man to me?” 

‘‘To enjoy your protection, madam,” answered George, 
bowing. 

**My protection! Who ever stood in need of any other pro- 
tection in the Duke of Friedland’s palace, but the duke’s?” 
asked the countess. 

** But this maiden—”’ 

‘“‘A maiden!” exclaimed the countess, with astonishment. 

** Which I doubly beg to recommend to your benevolent heart, 
my gracious madam, since she has accepted me for her knight.”’ 

‘* Call my daughter,’’said the countess, abruptly, to her waiting- 
maid. ‘* Here,” she continued, addressing Mathilde, as she en- 
tered, “is a maiden, whom, at the desire of the duke, I am to 
take under my matronly protection. She needs no more, for 
here you behold her knight, whom she has deigned to accept as 
her champion. Until we receive the duke’s more particular com- 
mands, you will kindly befriend her.” 

Mathilde blushed deeply, and cast a transient look of surprise 
at Rothkirch, who, quite unembarrassed, approached the young 
countess, and bowing, said, ** My gracious lady, since your noble 
mether calls me this lady’s knight, I presume I have, as such, a 
right to beseech you to protect her; in granting my request, your 
kindness will be no more than gratitude.” 

“I do not comprehend you, squire,’’ said Mathilde, blushing. 

‘‘No more do I,’’ said the countess; and then, turning to 
Rothkirch, continued, “ you have delivered the duke’s message, 
and may withdraw, I must request you will not overstep the 
prescribed bountlary whenever you come to me with messages 
from your master.” 

Rothkirch proudly bowed, and left the room. 


( To be concluded in our next.) 
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STANZAS. 


Know ye the land where there centers no sorrow ! 
Of rest and contentment the pure native home, 
Where the bliss of to-day shall return with the morrow, 
Where the olive of peace doth in fragrance bloom, 
Where the spirit reposes 
On beds of sweet roses, 
And the stranger no longer an exile shall roam. 


I’ve stood on the cliff which o’erlooked the wide ocean, 
When the sun as he set robed the rocks in bright gold, 
While the dark fleecy clouds, undisturbed by commotion, 
O’er the brow of the waters in majesty rolled. 
Oh! the beauty of nature, 
How bright every feature, 
In her exquisite mirror our senses behold. 


I said, as [ looked on the bright scene eround me, 
Is not that the road to some mansion of rest? 
Tt must, for both grandeur and softness surround me ; 
Oh! that, that must be the abode of the blest. 
My bosom was glowing, 
My eyes overflowing, 
And my God through creation I humbly confessed. 


Can the bright scenes of Araby boast more perfection 
Than the sea-girdled isle of my own native home, 
Oh, no! and her graces when kept in reflection, 
Shall say to the Englishman ‘‘ Why shouldst thou roam ?”’ 
Here all is inviting, 
Charming, delighting, 
And here doth the garland of liberty bloom. 


But where is the land where no sorrow reposes, 
Where death and unkindness shall enter no more ; 
Ah! where is the road which such rapture discloses— 
Oh! say does it rest on the sea, or the shore; 
Say is it a fable, 
Deceitful, unstable, 
A name and a place we can never explore ? 


’Tis the land of the saints, and our country possesses 
The chart to the place of such hope and delight ; 
The lantern she holds, which with radiance blesses 
The darkness unchecked of idolatry’s night ; 
’Tis ajand free from danger, 
Where grief is a stranger, 
And the saints, with their Lord, dwell in mansions of light. 
D. L. J. 





TO ANNE AND MARY. 


Sriut ny Epes friendship with your years increase, 
In all the changes of this life unbroken ; 


And joy, and bliss, and happiness, and peace, 
Gladden each heart that’s true to friendsbip’s token. 
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BLIGHTED AFFECTION. 

The flower that smiles to-day 

To-morrow dies : 
All that we wish to stay 

Tempts, and then flies: 
What is this world’s delight ? 
Lightning that mocks the night, 
Brief even as bright.— Shelley. 

Scance.y any thing is more fatal to the future comfort and 
happiness of men endowed with souls of a sensitive, and minds of 
a romantic and imaginative temperament, than the being deprived, 
by death, of the object of an early and ardent attachment; for that 
acuteness of fecling which renders the sense of pleasure more 
exquisite, sharpens, likewise, the agonies of grief, and makes them 
doubly poignant. When such susceptible bosoms are touched 
with affection, it becomes a part of their existence—the very es- 
sence of their being— 


** To be beloved is all they need, 
And whom they love, they love indeed.” 


They have so long been accustomed to indulge in their passion 
without restraint, and to yield fondly and implicitly to its delicious 
influence—to fancy that it will beas permanent as it is rapturous, 
and to forget that their beloved may be estranged or separated 
from them—they have experienced so much pleasure in her every 
word and look, and have embellished their fature destiny with such 
brilliant colours—that the shock assails them like an earthquake ; 
and is the more deeply felt, inasmuch as it was unexpected, and 
almost undreamt of. Time, that general soother, may blunt the 
sharpness of their sorrow, yet the annihilation of their hopes most 
pitiably enfeebles their spirits, leaving them sunk in pensive de- 
pression, and embittered by vain retrospection. The beam of 
light that illumined their life is vanished, and with it all their joys 
faded. She, who gave a zest to their enjoyments by participating 
in them, is no more :— 
‘* She’s gone, she’s gone ! 
All, all is hush'd ; no music now is heard ; 


The roses wither, and the t breath, 
That waked their sweets, shall never wake them more.” 


The pleasures, which in her company were delightful, are with- 
out her poor and tasteless—the touching strains, that, poured 
forth by her voice, seemed ravishing melody, from another now 
only awaken feelings too deep for utterance, yet too exquisitely 
piercing to be concealed ; and memory, that mirror which so truly 
and so cruelly reflects back our miseries with increased effect, 
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continually recurs to past joys now buried with her in the grave. 
If anticipation be more rapturous to the happy, retrospection is 
more agonizing to the wretched : 
“* The love of youth—the hope of better years— 
The source of softest wishes, tenderest fears—"’ 
is gone, and gone—for ever. 

Some may say this picture is too highly coloured, but too well 
do I know that it is not so. Our brightest expectations fade 
soonest—our fairest dreams depart most quickly—the sweetest 
flowers often wither in their first blossoming. Many a fine spirit 


have I seen overwhelmed by the loss of the idol of its affections, © 


striving to appear gay, but striving, alas! in vain. I have seen 
them mixing in society, but only in compliance with the wishes 
of their friends—joining in their amusements, but more for the 
sake of giving than receiving pleasure—smiling at their frolics, 
but with an effort painful to any intimate observer :— 
“* As a beam o’er the face of the waters may glow, 
While the tide runs in darkness and coldness below, 


So the cheek may be tinged with a warm sunny smile, 
Though the cold heart to ruin runs darkly the while.” 


Their souls, I could perceive, were in the tomb with their be- 
loved. In such cases a dreary vacuity of common interest with 
the world succeeds to those warm aspirations which once enli- 
vened their fancies, and a sombre cloud covers the perspective of 
futurity, as far as regards their mortal state.. They make no com- 
plaints ; they endeavour to conceal their grief, and to seem to 
taste enjoyment, but they really enjoy nothing: they are never 
spontaneously animated, all is hollow, and put on to aid their 
kind deceit. They continue to live, but pitiable, indeed, is their 
condition :— 


‘“« The day drags through, though clouds keep out the sun, 
And thus the heart will break, yet brokenly live on.”’ 


The absence of a beloved object—particularly when occasioned 
by death—is attended by that melancholy of the heart which ac- 
quires additional sorrow from every minute circumstance that 
serves to recall the image and memory of the departed. In such 
a situation we cannot even profit by that dubious consolation 
which proceeds from “hope deferred.” Our loss is irrevocable ; 
we know this, yet can hardly believe it; so unwilling are we to 
admit, even to our own bosoms, that our hearts are desolate— 
that the tendrils of affection, which so fondly clung around them, 
are rudely torn asunder—and that joy, which abided there, has 
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vanished—and forever! This is the damp feeling which tinges 
the cheek of youth with an unhealthy hue; and gives that aspect 
of loneliness to those apparently capable of revelling in all the 
rich delights of a world, which, to them, ought to have been one 
of perpetual gladness. But the casual observer does not know 
that the worm has been consuming the bud, and that the once 
‘damask cheek ’’ must hence assume the tints of ‘pale and yel- 
low melancholy.’’ ‘To such life affords no happiness save that of 
retrospection: to look back is their consolation; and, though 
there may be something chilly and withering in the thought, they 
are perpetually recalling the image of the lost fond one: they 
delight to haunt the place which her presence had once almost 
sanctified, and they can Jove the most inanimate thing which once 
appertained to—or is associated with—her memory. The sense 
of loneliness which may be said to surround at such a moment 
the sorrowful, is beautifully expressed, by Mr. Crofton Croker, 
in the following stanzas : 
** Death bad been there since last we met, 
And left its silent trace ; 
There was no cheek with sorrow wet— 


There was no outward mourning—yet, 
There was the vacant place ! 


“ T saw her room—the very same— 

Her harp stood mutely there— 
Untouched her bookse—her drawing frame— 
Her robin to the window came 

To seek its morning fare ! 

* The gleam of sunshine on the wall 

To me was decpest gloom ; 

No joy was in that robin’s call, 
For where was she—the soul of all? 

Cold—cold, within the tomb.” 





TO THE BUN, 


Brionr orb, that dost illume the glorious sky, 
How beautiful thou art at early dawn, 
When one sole star attends the raddy morn ! 
At noontide in thy full intensity— 
Or when dim silent eve bedews the lawn, 
And varying colours with each other vie, 
Which now all brilliant beam, then fading die! 
Or e’en when thou, of half thy splendour shorn, 
Peep’st through the wreathing fog, or misty shade ! 
To thee, through God, the earth owes all its dress, 
Its gaiety, and grace, and loveliness ; 
Its trees avd fruits, its flowers and verdant glade. 
The heart that does not in th behold 
The hand of Providence, is obdurately cold. 
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GIPSIES. 

How many pages, valets, and waiting-women have pretended 
to write the history of some great monarch and his court! Such 
memoirs, with the origin of the Negroes and Moors, have filled 
more than a hundred volumes; but very little has been written 
concerning those people known among us by the name of gip- 
sies. Hungary appears the favourite country of these Zingari 
er Bohemians. Might we not, by dint of inquiry, find out some 
clue to guide us as to what they have been formerly? They bear 
on their countenances the stamp of Asia, Africa, and America; 
nothing European. Their sorceror-like appearance, which they 
give themselves, and by a singular chance, yet very frequent, of 
the truth of what they foretell, seems as if they had just escaped 
from the infernal regions. We ought to endeavour to find out 
why they acknowledge neither a deity nor a country. They pre- 
fer their wandering life to any other ; to visit, one after the other, 
the small public-houses of Hungary, and the woods in the north- 
ern countries, and sometimes in the fields of an empire, in pre- 
ference toa sedentary and quiet life; always making the same 
appearance, and carrying with them their discordant music ; 
whether driven out, which they scarce ever are, whether tolerated 
or encouraged, they still exist. ‘Their brilliant eyes, the prompti- 
tude of their wit, announces talents for much better things. 
Some have been seen who would feed on animals which died of 
themselves ; others kill them; certainly they seldom take the 
trouble of roasting their meat; nor is their meat always fresh, 
exeept such as they can steal as they pass a butcher’s shop. 
They never act as assassins, though they have often the opportu- 
nity, in the deep recesses of a forest, where bands of them may 
be met with, sitting over asmall fire. They are brave, when they 
have been taken by force to serve in the Hungarian armies; fear- 
ful of punishment, but not of danger. Their affections of every 
kind, and the multiplication of their species, are worth studying ; 
when we speak of a family of gipsies, it is an union for a time of 
brothers, sisters, father, and daughters, but never of old grand- 
fathers ur grandmothers; perhaps this is the family which 
always travels, for there never is any general emigration, even 
from one province to another. Scarce ever have been scen more 
than a dozen of these gipsies at a time; this is a general term, 
from Egyptian; which certainly must belong to them from 
being born in Egypt; from whence they probably spread into 
Europe and Asia. Among themselves they are called Pharaoh : 
the mystery which they love to conceal themselves under, and 
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their inexplicable language to the rest of the whole earth, serve 
them wonderfully well in preventing any one from finding out whe- 
ther this is a name of raillery, or really that of some individuals. 
There are people who pretend that they are emigrants after the 
manner of Tamerlane, who, in their flight, separate and spread 
themselves all over the globe. The name of Bohemians, which is 
given them almost all over the continent, must always appear 
misplaced. There may be reason to suppose it was because Si- 
gismond, King of Bohemia, gave passports, in the year 14]7, to 
the first who were seen in Germany, and of whom it was very 
easily to get rid. Ten years after, the same little band appeared 
iu France. At that time it was only composed of twelve peni- 
tents or pilgrims, who were accompanied by hunting dogs, and 
never slept in a bed. They had the air of concealing high birth 
and distinguished adventures, affecting sometimes to be pagans, 
at another giving themselves out as a remnant of the crusaders, 
but as persecuted by the votaries of the cross, more than as 
making a part of them. Women of oriental countenances came, 
no one knew from whence, and joined them. They became so 
numerous that the provinces were alarmed, where, however, they 
divided in 1560, The parliament condemned them to the galleys, 
and they took shelter in England; but this country was too en- 
lightened to support them long. 

The Italians name these people Zingari ; but whoever has 
questioned them are no farther advanced. What do they do with 
their old people? Do they render them the same service as those 
who wish to spare them the miseries attendant on age, or the 
uselessness of their existence? Their mode of worship is like 
their creed ; they are occupied with neither the one nor the other. 
When any one speaks of it to them, they look at each other and 
laugh. They are neither Jews nor Christians in regard to out- 
ward ceremonies. Neither have they any priests, either of Ju- 
piter or Mahomet. But there is some mystery hidden among 
them, and they have a chief or king. The unintelligible language 
they speak cannot be understood by their neighbours, in what- 
ever country they may happen to be. How do they live? What 
are they in this world? They make, themselves, the instruments 
of music to which they dance, and compose the dances also. The 
women who dance rub their cheeks over with brick-dust; and 
their songs, their shouting, and dances are savage-like and mere- 
tricious. The bacchantes of old might appear chaste in com- 
parison of these possessed beauties of the Egyptian race ; some 
of them are really charming ; and they all have eyes of uncom- 


mon beauty. 
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FAIRY-WOMEN. 
By the Author of “ Tales of Irish Life.” 

Tus works of Sir Walter Scott and Mr. Galt have made the 
public familiar with the spae-wife of Scotland ; and Otway, in his 
impressive, but neglected, tragedy of **The Orphan,” has de- 
scribed, with poetical minuteness, the beau-ideal of an English 
witch : 

‘‘ Through a close lane, as I pursued my journey, 
I spi a wrinkled hag, with age grown double, 
Picking dry sticks, at mumbling to herself; 
Her eyes with scalding rheum were galled and red ; 
Cold palsy shook ber head, her hands seemed withered, 
And on her crooked shoulders had she wrapt 
The tattered remnant of an old striped hanging, 
Which served to keep her carcass from the cold ; 
So there was nothing of a piece about her ; 
Her lower weeds were all o'er coarsely patched 
With different coloured rags, black, red, white, yellow, 
And seemed to speak variety of wretchedness. 

Whether this race of wrinkled dames be extinct in England I 
know not; but certainly the prototype is nowhere to be found in 
Ireland; modern witches there, like those in Lancashire, are re- 
markable for dimpled cheeks and laughing eyes, and if they do 
not tell fortunes they do much better—they bestow them. In 
other days, however, there were witches in the land; but the wise 
men of Kilkenny seem to have extinguished the generation, 
when they executed a formidable sybil of eighty, who was in the 
habit of sweeping all the ‘‘luck of the city”’ to the door of her 
son. Whether the fairy woman was ever identified with the 
witch, antiquaries have nut decided: appearance is against such 
a conclusion, fur the priestess of the “‘ good people” has nothing 
in common with the forbidden bags, for whose benefit the learned 
King Jammie so sedulously legislated. 

It is not necessary that a fairy-woman should be either old or 
ugly ; the attainment of a certain age is necessary before initia- 
tion, but still the cheek is healthy, the eyes lively, and the mouth 
free from all unsightly indention. She assumes no professional 
costume ; rags and wrinkles are alike foreign to her profession ; 
and, much to her credit be it spoken, she essays tu gain your 
good opinion by a strict attention to the neatness of her habila- 
ments. In general, fairy-women are the best dressed among our 
female peasantry. 

The fairy-woman has nothing to do with palmistry ; she cannot 
read the future in the hieroglyphics of your band, nor can she 
consume her enemies with diseases that “kill by degrees.” 
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With the sable ministers of a kingdom never mentioned “ to ears 
polite,” she has no concern ; her business is with spirits of a <lif- 
ferent complexion. She consults only with “little gentlemen,” 
all “* good people,” terms of compliment which are enacted from 
the peasant’s fears rather than his love; and in return for her 
kindness they confer upon her the useful powers of neutralizing 
fairy resentment, and discovering stolen linen. One of them 
would he a valuable addition to the new police. 

Irish fairies, according to the most credible authorities, are the 
remnant of those fallen angels who stood midway between heaven 
and hell when the gates of both kingdoms suddenly closed. Like 
the Persian peri, they belong to a better kingdom, and are very 
anxious to ascertain when they shall be permitted to enter it. As 
yet they have in vain interrogated many a goodly priest. They 
reside in old forts, raths, or moats, and are a diminutive little 
people, dressed in round caps and red jackets, much given to 
hurling, and, though inclined to be polite and civil, are easily 
irritated, and can effect, in their anger, much mischief. It 
sometimes happens that people are struck dead, some are para- 
lytic ; and for such visitations physicians assign many learned 
causes; but they know nothing about the matter—they are the 
works of the fairies! So Paddy believes, and the fairy-woman 
confirms his opinion. Animals, too, are subject to various acci- 
dents; horses and sheep are exposed to many dieases, and cows 
sometimes refuse to give milk ; and at other times no labour at 
the churn can extract butter from the produce of the dairy. The 
fairies have been there-—the farmer flies to the fairy-woman. 

It is well known to husbandmen that corn as well as cattle is 
obnoxious to blight; the young blades turn yellow and wither. 
The naturalist would seek at its root for the presence of some 
destructive worm. Silly man, your science deceives you—the 
fairies have breathed on the field. Call in the fairy-woman. 

Worse than all this, the young and fond mother frequently finds 
her plump, strong, and laughing infant dwindle into a skeleton— 
a little anatomy of skin and bone—always crying, always eating, 
yet never acquiring those looks of playful gladness and rosy 
health which are the remuneration of parental cares. If she ask 
for a remedy, Mr. Abernethy would refer her to his last volume, 
chapter seven; but the Irish peasant, with not less politeness, 
would advise her to appeal at once to a fairy-woman. 

The fairy-woman is, therefore, a person of some consequence 
in Ireland; she is in constant requisition among the peasantry, 
and is, like all persons whose services are much needed, a busy 
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bustling character, But though always treated with marked 
respect she is far from being loved ; there is a mystery about her 
which estranges her from her fellow beings ; they do not willingly 
enter into communion with her, for superstition has thrown 
around her path an awe and fear that deters the simple-minded 
from courting her society. Her presence never fails to impose a 
disagreeable restraint, and her neighbours speak of her in whis- 
pers. She seems to know this; and regards it as the price of 
her knowledge. The priest denounces her, but she appeals to 
her cures where his prayers failed ; the doctor ridicules her, but 
how often has she been called in where he had been dismissed. 
Children view her with dread, and she lives in loneliness: in the 
morning and evening she may be seen on the river’s margin or 
the mountain’s side, “culling of simples,” the skirts of her gown 
drawn carefully through her pocket-holes, and her short and 
quilted petticoat displaying her blue stockings, Ever and anon 
she mutters prayers, which the pious deem unhallowed; and 
when she applies her remedies, their virtue depends on their 
being aceompanied with the proper quantity of appropriate 
benedictions. 

Though the frightful terrors of epilepsy yield to the potency 
of her herbs, and thieves in vain attempt to baffle her detection, 
it is in the farm-yard that her skill is found most useful. It fre- 
quently happens that a whole dairy is bewitched. Certain persons 
in Ireland are very partial to fresh butter, and they are known to 
leave no arts untried to obtain it. ‘The most mischievous of the 
fairies grant them the means either to obtain the milk direct 
from the cows, or give the farmer the milk and deny him the 
“profit,” alias the butter. 

A dairyman who bad twenty cows, lost, in the language of the 
peasantry, *‘the profit of them all;’”’ their udders were always 
dry, and suspecting that some one was in the habit of anticipating 
him, he resolved to watch. Being unable to obtain a four-leaved 
shamrock, (the possession of which would have at once obviated 
the arts of witches or fairies,) he armed himself with a long bar- 
relled gun, that had seen service among the Buccaniers of South 
America. He had not been long concealed behind the ditch— 
Anglice, the hedge—when he saw a milk-white hare trip over the 
grass towards a muil cow, (a cow without horns,) which it imme- 
diately began to suck with an industrious eagerness. Assured 
that the thief was within his reach, the indignant farmer fired: 
next morning he tracked the delinquent to a neighbouring house ; 
the inhabitants were never suspected of such practices, but the 
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marks of blood pointed to the window through which the white 
hare must have passed ; and in the chamber within, the mistress 
of the mansion was found in bed. The dialogue which ensued 
was managed with considerable skill on both sides. The apolo- 
gies of the lady for declining to rise appeared quite natural ; 
but the suspicion of the farmer was strong, and, accordingly, he 
very ungallantly turned down the clothes, when, lo! the limbs 
of the recumbent fair exhibited marks of recent gun-shot 
wounds ! 

On another occasion an old woman, who lived in a rude and 
solitary abode, (witches are always misanthropes,) was observed 
to frequent the market with fresh butter, although it was notorious 
she had neither new milch cow nor stripper. Her neighbours, 
however, had cows, but about this time began to lose the profits 
of their dairies; luckily one of them possessed a four-leaved 
shamrock, and having visited the dreaded abode of “ decrepit 
age,”’ he found the “ ancient lady’? milking, behind the door, a 
sturdy brier, singing gaily all the time— 

“* Chew deary, chew,” &c. 

In the absence of long-harrelled guns and four-leaved shain- 
rocks there is another mode of recovering the “profit of the 
churn.’’ Having excluded all external light, and stopped every 
aperture through which a hand could be conveyed, place the 
churn, encireled with a hoop of witch-hazel, in the midst of 
the floor, and commence churning, having first placed the plough- 
colter in a good ‘roaring turf fire.’ As the steel and iron begin 
to heat, the person who stole the butter will be beard ontside 
earnestly soliciting a drink of water “for the love of God and 
your neighbour.” If false humanity induces you to open door 
or window, the process fails; but if you remain heedless of the 
cries of distress, you infallibly recover the profits of your dairy. 

All these, however, being liable to failure, the best way de- 
cidedly is to apply at once to the fairy-woman. Her skill suc- 
ceeds when every other art proves unavailing, 





LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP, 


Love is like the shadow seen, 
Where the sun first lights the skies— 
Stretching then all o'er the green, 
But dwindling as each moment flies. 
Friendship is the shadow thrown 
When the day its noon has past— 
Increasing as life’s sun goes down, 
Even ull he looks his last, E, H. 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 

Tus publishing season has commenced, and we rejoice to find 
ourselves, before the appearance of frost and snow, immersed in 
new books. The poet’s offering lies by the side of the traveller’s 
journal, and the delightful novel reposes on the cumbrous tomes 
of resuscitated letters and memoirs written some “ sixty years 
since.” Like a number of well dressed dishes, they are all at- 
tractive, though not equally so; and as we like something highly 
seasoned to begin with, by way of exciting our critical appetite, 
we shall commence with ‘The Diary and Correspondence of 
Philip Doddridge, D.D. illustrative of various particulars in his 
life hitherto unknown, with notices of many of his cotemporaries. 
Edited from the original MSS. by his great-grandson, J. Dodd- 
ridge Humphreys, Esq.’ Dr. Doddridge, though a ‘* sound 
divine,” was a man of flesh and blood: he worshipped other 
angels than those in heaven, and, as his very curious letters show, 
was a perfect adept in the art and mystery of making love. Our 
ancestors were guileless people, and were fond of salutations. In 
Saxon times shaking hands was a friendly practice, but the Nor- 
mans introduced the ancient custom of kissing. It continued until 
after the Reformation ; for Erasmus tells us that the English ladies 
were very beautiful and very agreeable. When you enter, he 
says, they kiss ; when you are about to depart they kiss you ; when 
you return from a journey they kiss you, and when you are going 
to undertake one they bid you a tender farewell by the contact of 
rosy lips. This practice had not, it appears, been entirely dis- 
continued in the time of Dr. Doddridge. He was born in 1702, 
and was educated at St. Albans. In 1722 he was in love, and 
thus writes to a young lady :—*‘ Your rules of behaviour are cer- 
tainly very judicious; but the business of kissing wants a little 
further explanation. You tell me the ladies have resigned their 
claim to formal kisses at the beginning and end of visits. But I 
suppose they still allow of extemporary kissing, which you know 
aman may be led into by a thousand circumstances which he 
does not foresee. I cannot persuade myself that this pretty 
amusement is entirely banished out of the polite world, because, 
as the apostle says in another case, even nature itself teaches it.” 

He was fated to be constanily in love, but the fuir objects of 
his affection were in general unkind—they gave their hearts to 
others, and left the young divine to seek consolation in sacrificing 
at another temple. In due time, however, he entered the married 
state, became studious, and wrote the “‘ Family Expositor.” The 
very curious work before us exhibits him as a man, and in a cha- 
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racter which may give offence to over-zealous people, though, for 
our own parts, we can see nothing in his diary or letters that 
can diminish his high reputation for morality and piety. 

From a chapter on love it is natural that we should turn to the 
last new novel, and we do this the more eagerly since it happens 
to be from the Scott of the new world. ‘* The Borderers, or the 
Wept of Wish-ton-Wish,” by Mr. Cooper, is a tale which exhibits 
in a remarkable degree the faults and beauties of this popular 
writer. A wild scene of Indian ferocity he paints with a power 
and originality quite delightful, and he describes with great 
energy and effect events which call forth the strong passions of 
the soul. ‘The sea and its associations are quite familiar to him, 
and he never appears more at home than amongst the red men of 
the woods. But when he quits these scenes, which no novelist 
but himself has successfully trodden, his deticiency as a painter 
of manners becomes evident. He is a, kward in a drawing-room, 
and of polished life he knows but little. His humour is particu- 
larly dull, and his wit is by no means exciting. The reader cannot 
laugh with—he may sometimes feel inclined to laugh at him. His 
novels, however, are always read with interest—they relate to 
untried scenes, and the last one is certainly quite as powerful and 
entertaining as any of its predecessors. 

“The Son and the Ward, or Selfishness Corrected,”? by Ma- 
rianne Parrott, is a tale for youth; and we have seldom read one 
better calculated to obtain its object. Selfishness has never be- 
fore been made to look more unamiable. 

Having entered the nursery, we may as well mention a few other 
new books which merit the notice of our young friends. Mrs. 
Mangnall has just published an improved edition of her ‘ His- 
torical and Miscellaneous Questions for the Use of young l’eople, 
with a selection of British and Genera! Biography ;”’ and as the 
merit of this work is well known, it is only necessary to add that 
the additional matter now introduced gives it an increased value. 
‘ Historical Recollections of Henry of Monmouth, and other 
eminent characters,’”’ by the author of James II. ought to accom- 
pany the preceding ; and that little readers may understand the 
matter even of little volumes, we would recommend them “ First 
Lessons in English Grammar,” by M. A. Allison, a very small 
und very concise, but a very intelligible treatise on a very neces- 
sary science. 

As usual, amongst new works, books of travel bear a fair pro- 
portion. The spirit of adventure transports our countrymen into 
every region of the earth, and we have now on our table ‘‘ Travels 
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in Chaldea,” by Captain Robert Mignam, and “Travels in 
Mexico,” by Lieutenant R. W. H. Hardy. The first is the ac- 
count of a journey from Bussorah to Bagdad, Hillah, and Baby- 
lon, performed on foot in 1827; and though the route had been 
often trodden, Captain Mignam has contrived to make, his book 
very interesting. His research in, and description of, the ruins 
of Babylon, will gratify the curious, and his account of Arab 
manners is somewhat new. The simple manners ascribed to 
these people no longer exist. We might ask, were their manners 
ever simple? We suspect not: untamed nature has little at- 
tractive about it, and Captain Mignam saw nothing calculated to 
make him enamoured of the desert. 

Mr. Hardy describes regiuns equally wild, and a people hardly 
less singular. In 1825 he visited Mexico as the agent of a «‘ Pearl 
Fishery Company,’’ which turned out, like all South American 
schemes, perfectly delusive. The only tangible result of the 
speculation is the work before us, and one more uninteresting we 
have seldom read. Mr. Hardy travelled some thousand miles 
through the republic, saw every variety of character, was ship- 
wrecked on an unknown coast, and was exposed to the attacks of 
naked Indians. Notwithstanding the length of his rides and the 
romantic nature of his perils, he has contrived to make his narra- 
tive dull, dry, and tedious. His description of scenery conveys 
nothing distinct to the mind, and he forgets that his readers can- 
not possibly understand his brief allusions. We gather from his 
book, however, that the Mexicans are not very learned or very 
rich, and that the ladies are not all beautiful. While in the city 
of Mexico he went toa ball. ‘ The assembly,” he says, ‘‘ which 
was held in the town-hall, was numerously attended. The rooms, 
which are large, were well lighted, and when we arrived the ball 
had already commenced, and the sound of the music, together 
with the gay dresses of the ladies, formed an agreeable contrast 
with the cheerless hotels in which we had lodged since we left 
Mexico. One of the masters of the ceremonies received us with 
great politeness, and conducted us to seats which were arranged 
on each side of the room in a double column; the musicians 
being placed at one end. When I entered, the delighted com- 
pany were threading the difficult mazes of a Spanish country 
dance with characteristic slowness and precision. To this suc- 
ceeded the waltz ; and if the men were stiff and formal in their 
movements, the languishing attitudes into which the young ladies 
threw themselves, and which, out of Mexico, might have been 
deemed highly indelicate, but which passed here for winning 
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gracefulness, certainly made ample amends. ‘There was soime- 
thing abundantly ridiculous in the contortions of the body, where 
the head, for example, was made to repose on the hand, whilst 
the elbow was supported on the extended arm of the fair one’s 
partner, after which another attitude was assumed, and her eyes 
rested on the floor. The next minute they were raised to the 
ceiling, which movement was succeeded by a severe frown. It 
was, indeed, intended to be descriptive of every passion from love 
to hate—from admiration to contempt—‘ From grave to gay, 
from gentle to severe!’ But description would fail of giving an 
adequate idea of the effect produced. I had not for a long time 
been so much amused, and felt quite angry when supper was an- 
nounced,” 

‘Stories of Waterloo, and other Tales,’ are the production of 
an intelligent and vivacious mind. They bear ample marks of 
originality, and are, with one or two exceptions, deeply interest- 
ing. The writer’s style is not very polished, but there is a strength 
and feeling about it which atones for any lack of author-craft. 
The Jeast interesting part of the work is that which relates to the 
field of Waterloo. Military details are out of place in a book of 
amusement, 

‘*The Alpenstock ; or, Sketches of Swiss Scenery and Man- 
ners,’’ is the work of a young traveller, enthusiastic and pious. 
The book is illustrated with some beautiful engravings on wood ; 
and the details, though sometimes puerile, are, in general, amusing 
and instructive. The Swiss peasantry, we regret to learn, are no 
longer those innocent shepherds which tbe sentimental have de- 
picted: they are too often mendacious and mean, prodigal and 
vicious. ‘This our author thinks is owing to the recent inroads of 
travellers, who have corrupted their simplicity. Perhaps they 
were never really more virtuous than they are at present. 

Roby’s ‘* Traditions of Lancashire’ is a very delightful volume, 
and we know not whether to praise most the matter or the picto- 
rial illustrations. The plates are well executed, and the traditions 
themselves are full of romance and historical associations. They 
relate to stories which the dignity of history has rejected as apo- 
cryphal, but which, nevertheless, are popularly regarded as not 
less true than better-attested facts. They are all pleasingly told, 
and serve to throw much light on the darkness of other times. 

Miss Landon, after a long silence, which we trust was not im- 
posed by the severity of some of her critics, has favoured the 
world with another volume of poems, entitled ‘The Venetian 
Bracelet ; the Lost Pleiad ; the History of the Lyre, &c.” Like 
her former productions these poems are super-saturated, as che- 
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mists would say, with fancy of a very poetical kind. Sober readers 
will object to the exuberance of her imagination, but those who 
love to tolerate the very excesses of gifted spirits will excuse her 
judgment and applaud her talent. The first tale is very elabo- 
rately wrought out, and the second is a very sublime story, 
pleasingly and poetically told. Some ofthe minor pieces we have 
read before. 

Of a very different nature is “Cuma, the Warrior-Bard of Erin, 
and other Poems,” by John Richard Best, the author of “ Transal- 
pine” and “Transrhenane Memoirs.” Great talents are here 
under the control of an excellent judgment; and a rich fancy is 
restrained by a judicious art. Mr. Best is familiar with those per- 
fect models which the ancients bequeathed us, but he is net less 
imbued with that original spirit of creation which is absolutely 
necessary to render poetry attractive. ‘‘ Cuma” isa tale of Italy, 
with the locations of which Mr. Best is well acquainted; itis an 
interesting story, and full of poetical beauties. ‘The title of the 
second indicates the spot where the scene is laid; but, as we have 
left ourselves little room for extracts, we must be content with 
one of the minor poems :— 


GISELA OF RUDESCHEIM. 
Sir Knight ! why speak that angry word ? 
She may not take the veil— 
Her youthful heart has kindly heard 
A lover's gentle tale. 
Thou would’st enforce thy cruel vow ? 
Away '!—the torrent roars below— 
The rocks are steep— 
The waters sweep 
In eddies strong and loud and deep! 
Why rests the boatman on his oar 
When evening twilight lowers ? 
See! See! her form aerial soar 
Above those ruined towers ! 
And hark !—the wild and plaintive sound 
That thrills the misty air around— 
He hoists his sail, 
The mournful tale 
Sull sighs along the echoing vale. 





LETTERS FROM LONDON.—NO. VI. 

My vear Jucra—The town, as you rightly surmise, is begin - 
ning to fill; but as parliament, according to report, will not meet 
for, as they term it, the dispatch of business, until February, we 
need not expect the fashionable season to commence before that 
period of abstinence when our pious ancestors were wont to 
spend their time, not at routs and balls, but in prayer and fasting. 
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Our nobility have of late grown economical: prodigality is very 
properly regarded as quite unfashionable, and, accordingly, our 
prudent gentry brave the terrors of December snows in their 
crazy mansions, rather than venture into town at the risk of being 
obliged to give parties at Christmas. If invited they must in- 
vite ; expenses would naturally follow, the fashionable season 
would be prolonged, and the capacity of supporting their station 
greatly diminished amung those who have only limited incomes. 

As yet their absence is not felt, except by the shopkeepers. 
Our theatres are crowded to excess every night; and two rival 
stars are contending for the ascendency at Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden. Miss Phillips has won golden opinions from the 
judicious, but Miss Fanny Kemble has made what is theatrically 
called a ‘decided hit.’ She appeared at Covent Garden on 
Monday, October the 5th, when the house opened for the season, 
in the character of ‘Juliet,’ and displayed so much discrimina- 
tion and talent, that the audience had no hesitation in acknow- 
ledging that another Siddons had arisen to dignify the drama, and 
delight the admirers of the histrionic art. She is not vet eighteen, 
but very tall and full for her years, bearing in the contour of her 
person a close resemblance to her celebrated aunt, Mrs. Siddons. 
There was in the circumstances attending her debut much to con- 
ciliate criticism : the house had been unfortunate, her father had 
suffered from the mismanagement of the theatre, and she bore a 
name and was allied to those whom all true play-goers remem- 
bered with delight. These things did her no disservice ; but, 
apart from all other advantages, her talents are of a nature to 
command and secure applause. The world, after all, is not un- 
generous ; the reception given this young lady showed that there 
are still generous spirits in it; and I could not help envying her 
father’s feelings when he came forward to announce the repe- 
tition of the play. A few nights afterwards Mrs. Siddons at- 
tended to witness her niece’s performance. The old lady was 
much gratified. It is pleasant to see talent perpetuated in a 
family. 

This house had also the honour of submitting to its frequenters 
the first dramatic novelty of the season, from the pen of Miss J. 
Hill, a lady who has published some poems of great merit. It 
was entitled * The First of May, or a Royal Love Match.” The 
story was borrowed from Harry Neele’s ‘* Romance of History,’’* 
and details the wooing and marriage of Edward IV. The play 
was a bustling one, but there was no attempt at depicting cha- 





* The story is entitled, “ Wooing at Grafton.” 
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racter, except in the case of the royal wooer, who is exhibited 
needlessly immoral and loose. Jt was very well received. 

Drury Lane, in the dangerous neighbourhood of so much un- 
expected attraction, has put forth all its strength to delight and 
instruct. On Wednesday, October the I4th, a new tragedy, 
under the title of “« Epicharis,”” was performed with considerable 
applause. The story is to be found in the history of Rome, and 
the author has contrived to introduce much novelty as to stage 
effect, particularly in the last scene. It is the production of Mr. 
Lister, the author of “Granby,” and other fashionable novels, 
and itis no disparagement to hia that he was indebted for his 
knowledge of the great world to the opportunities afforded him 
as tutor in a nobleman’s family. The airy nothings, however, 
which delight in a nevel will not do in a tragedy, and Mr, Lister 
owed his success on the present occasion to the efforts of the per- 
formers. Mr. Young acquitted himself ably in the character of a 
manly tribune, and Miss Phillips’ acting in the part of the heroine 
left the audience nothing to desire. 

The strength of the company at this house has been increase: 
by the acquisition of Mr. Sinclair, Mr. Incledon, son of the cele- 
brated vocalist, Miss Faucit, and Miss Mordaunt. Mr. Incledon 
and Miss Faucit are both new to the stage ; but they are likely to 
become its ornaments ; and Miss Mordaunt fills a chasm that was 
much deplored in genteel comedy. She is a lady of decided 
talents, and must become a favourite. 

Matthews and Yates have opened the Adelphi fur the season, 
and cannot fail to be, as heretofore, successful. The ** Monsieur 
Mallet” of Matthews is the finest piece of acting which J, at least, 
have ever witnessed. It is oppressively affecting. 

The minor theatres are very successful. ‘ Black-eyed Susan” 
has run its hundred nights at the Surrey, and promises to last as 
many more. 

The literary world is full of fying reports and novel specula- 
tions. Sir Walter Scott, according to an elaborate calculation, is 
to clear one hundred thousand pounds by the new edition of his 
novels ; and Longman and Co. have agreed, if we credit report, to 
give Mr. Moore a thousand guineas for a history of Ireland, in one 
pocket volume ; while Sir Walter Scott is to have two thousand 
for a history of Scotland, in two; and Sir James Mackintosh three 
thousand for a history of England in three. This is not only im- 
probable, but impossible; for, as the work (Dr. Lardner’s Cy- 
clopedia) is to sell for five shillings a volume, more than ten 
thousand copies would go to pay the authors and printer, and a 
sale of five thousand, I understand, is not to be calculated on. 
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THE MIRROR OF FASHION. 
EVENING DRESS, 

A press of pink gros de Naples, with a broad hem round the 
border, headed by a beautiful embroidery in white floize silk. 
The corsage a Yelva, with full, short sleeves, surmounted by a 
double frill-emancheron of the same material, edged with narrow 
blond. The hair is arranged in curls, and in elevated bows on 
the summit. Full-blown Provence roses, without foliage, are 
very elegantly disposed among the loops of hair and the curls. 
Long ear-pendants of wrought gold, and a necklace of rows of 
pearls, twisted, form the chief ornaments of this dress ; but, in 
the centre of the bust, is one very valuable, consisting of a large 
splendid ruby-brooch, in a lozenge form, set round with pearls ; 
these latter costly articles also compose the buckle, which fastens 
the belt round the waist, in front. 


WALKING DRESS. 

A high dress of lavender-coloured gros de Naples, with a broad 
hem round the border, headed by a trimming of strawberry-leaves, 
of the same material, pinked at the edges. ‘The body is made 
quite plain, and surmounted at the throat by a full ruff of lace: 
the sleeves d ?imbecille, confined at the wrists by a cuff ruffled on 
each side with lace. Quadruple mancherons surmount the 
sleeves. The hat worn with this dress is of celestial-blue gros 
des Indes, trimmed with riband of the same colour. 


GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION. 

We are happy to see the heretofore very violent predilection for 
French fashions rather on the decline, and the chastened elegance 
of original English costume taking their place. Borrowed graces 
never sit well on any one; and the lovely visages of our fair 
countrywomen are too often disguised by what to a French 
countenance may, perhaps, be becoming. 

The fashion of the hats and bonnets have varied but little since 
last month; many ladies still wear the broad and splendid blond 
attached to their silk bonnets, which fortis a complete demi- 
veil; indeed, so much does the fondness for white blond predomi- 
nate, that we have seen some ladies destroy all the beauty of this 
truly elegant appendage, by adding to it a long veil of the same 
costly texture. Young ladies, cheered by a few mild days of Oc- 
tober, have adopted white crape bonnets, lined and trimmed with 
rose-coloured satin ; and fine Leghorn bonnets, with a black veil, 
are much in favour with them forthe morning promenade. Satin 
bonnets for the demi-saison, for which no out-door head covering 
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can be more appropriate, are very much in favour : it is too early 
for velvet, though one or two have made their appearance on fe- 
males very much devoted to fashion ; they are, however, evidently 
those of last winter, and there is nothing novel made yet of that 
winter material. The hats are trimmed with broad riband in 
large bows; and those of white figured satin are worn only in 
carriages, where we have seen a few ornamented with feathers ; 
the lining and ribands used with these hats are coloured. 

Over high dresses, very large muslin pelerines continue to be 
worn, and when the weather is chill they are an accompaniment 
to the black velvet pelerine, or the pelisse, where they are a use- 
less addition, and from the breadth they impart to the bust and 
shoulders are very unbecoming; but as expence in dress is the 
order of the day, these cannot fail of being admired, as they are of 
the finest India muslin, very richly embroidered, and trimmed in 
addition all round by a superb broad lace of the most exquisite 
fineness of texture, and elegance of pattern. The new pelisses of 
gros de Naples are made in the tunique style, with double bias 
folds round the border, and down each side of the skirt in front. 
The body is plain, and made without cape or collar, one of tulle 
or lace being worn next the throat; the sleeves of those we have 
seen at present are enormously large. Cloaks, those very use- 
ful out-door coverings, will, though now in very general favour, 
we fear soon lose it, as they threaten to become very common, 
from the very low price those bear which are even of gros de 
Naples. We have seen a very beautiful cloak, however, prepared 
for a wealthy lady of fashion, which, from its expense, cannot 
very easily be obtained: it was of black velvet, lined throughout 
with white satin, and trimmed at the border by a broad layer of 
real ermine, of which beautiful and rare fur a handsome pelerine 
cape was composed. 

Many long sleeves, particularly at friendly dinner parties, and 
social evening meetings, are of a very moderate and diminished 
size ; they have a mancheron en baril, slashed in the Spanish 
fashion, with the slashes on coloured dresses filled in by white 
satin. Fringes, as trimmings, are more in favour than they were 
for some time after their first appearance; they are generally 
placed at the head of the broad hem which surrounds the border 
of the dress, and have a very rich and beautiful appearance ; we 
are sorry to see they are not more universally adopted. Morning 
dresses still continue to be of printed muslin or chintz, and the 
white dresses, so much in favour this last very unpropitious 
summer for such snowy robes, seem gradually and very reluct- 
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antly about to take their departure. Canezou spencers of muslin, 
over a petticoat of coloured gros de Naples, still form a favourite 
home costume, for which such a dress now is, certainly, only 
fitted. The most approved way, at present, of trimming dresses 
of gros de Naples, is either with two very broad stiffened folds in 
bias at the border, or with a broad hem as high as the knee, 
headed by a ruche, or two very narrow flounces, one falling over 
the other. Evening dresses, as well as those for the ball-room, 
are of figured, coloured crape, a very beautiful article ; the pat- 
terns generally are in stripes of flowers; they are most admired 
when of rose-colour, and are either worn over white satin, or « 
slip of the same colour, in satin, as the crape. 

Young ladies wear their hair arranged in various ways, but the 
most prevalent is in curls and bows, not much elevated on the 
summit; many, however, have innumerable ringlets on each side 
of the face, while a few others have neither curls nor ringlets ; 
but the bands across the forehead, which are short at the ears, 
form the portion of a bow, which has a slight elevation in front 

r of the summit of the head, where another loop of hair behind in- 
| clines obliquely towards the left side; this head-dress happened, 
|| the first time we saw it, to be adopted by a very pretty young 
lady, to whom it was infinitely becoming. The caps are very 
large, but are made with much taste, and are truly becoming ; 
they are either of the turban kind, in doubled gauze, or tulle in 
bias, with flowers lying on the hair, and diversified with white or 
coloured satin riband, or they have three borders of very rich 
white blond, turned back, and finished next the hair by a pink 
satin rouleau ; above this are ornaments of riband, slightly looped, 
which mingle elegantly among the blond, and form a very charm- 
ing head-dress. Turbans are of striped gauze, either white or 
coloured ; they are worn plain, except at dress parties, when they 
are ornamented with white feathers. 
The colours most admired are pink, slate-colour, myrtle-green, 
amber, royal-blue, Spanish-brown, and light-blue. 


WBores de Paris. 


FRENCH HOME COSTUME. 


A dress of white organdy, with a broad hem, headed by three 
rows of large spots, worked in scarlet crewel. Corsage a la Se- 
vigné, and sleeves d@ P’imbecille. The hair elegantly disposed in 
crossed curls next the face, and a few light loops on the summit 
of the head, with two or three garden-poppies of a scarlet colour. 
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Necklace and ear-rings of rubies, set d U’antique. This dress is 
proper for receiving parties of friends at home. 


WALKING DRESS. 

A dress of ethereal-blue gros de Naples, with avery broad hem 
round the border of the skirt, finished at the head in points, above 
which are cordons of silk passementerie. A canezou spencer 
covers the body, of embroidered tulle, with stripes formed of 
rouleaux of satin, either blue or rose-colour. The sleeves are 
a Uimbecille, the same as the dress, and are confined at the wrists 
by broad bracelets of white and gold enamel. Above the brace- 
let is a very full ruffle of fluted lace. Mancherons of fine lace 
surmount the sleeves, with a bow of pink or blue riband, and a 
ruff of lace and of riband, the same colour as the above bows, 
intermingled, surrounds the throat. The hat is of pink satin, 
very much ornamented beneath the brim, with blond and riband. 
In the front of the crown is placed a bouquet of lilacs, @ fa 
Princesse. 

STATEMENT OF FASHIONS AT PARIS, IN OCTOBER, L829. 

White dresses are still worn at the theatres, cither of muslin 
or organdy, on evenings where the ladies of France are always 
parés; such as at the first representation of a new piece, or at the 
benefit of a favourite performer. Dresses of cashmere and of 
reps silk have appeared an some ladies of fashion, and are ex- 
pected to be much in favour this winter. Chintzes are in uni- 
versal request, either in home or half-dress. A new material, 
however, has been seen lately of a mixture of silk and stuff, called 
gros de Chine; dresses of this kind are worn very short; a pele- 
rine, the same as the dress, is generally worn with it: the cor- 
sages are made quite plain; and the skirt, instead of being 
gathered full round the waist, is laid in flat, large plaits. Muslin 
dresses have so long been in favour that they appeared lately at 
the races on the Cuamp de Mars; but they hada very chill ap- 
pearance, and the contrast to the fur tippets worn with them ren- 
dered the adoption ridiculous. On white crape dresses for the 
full dress evening party, gold and silver fringe form the favourite 
trimmings ; and for a gown of cherry-coloured velvet lately be- 
spoke, is an elegant fringe now making of small white beads. 
The gowns are often made en tunique, particularly those of crape 
or gauze. 

It is expected that velvet and satin cloaks will be much worn 
this winter ; at present the cloaks, which are very general for 
out-door costume, are of gros de Naples; they are made with a 
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large square cape, which descends as low as the elbows, and is 
surrounded by a rich twisted fringe. The pelisses are also of 
gros de Naples: several of these are made with a large pelerine 
cape, and turn back, leaving an opening in front, which discovers 
achemisette of fine lawn, laid in plaits and fastened down the 
front by three buttons, like the shirt of a man; with this desha- 
bille the ruffles should also be of pleated lawn, and the wristband 
fastened by two buttons of the same kind as those on the chemi- 
sette. 

Bérets in the Italian shape, as they were worn last winter, are 
favourite head-dresses: they are generally of rose-coloured or 
of white crape. Blond caps are universal, particularly at the 
theatres ; they have very few ornaments. Some have open cauls, 
formed in treillage work, of satin, which discover the hair ele- 
gantly arranged. Small branches of flowers support the borders 
in front. The most elegant of these caps have lappets of blond, 
which fall over the bust; many ladies wear them drawn through 
their sash. ‘The hair is often arranged in the following manner: 
one very broad plait surrounds the summit of the head till it 
forms a kind of basket; from the centre of which a few ringlets 
seein to escape; these are sometimes intermingled with branches 
of flowers. Dress hats are of crape, ornamented with rose-co- 
loured feathers, placed a ( Anglaise; that is in the style of the 
Prince of Wales’s plume. 

The new hats, whether of sarsnet, gros de Naples, or figure: 
velvet, are all in broad stripes of various colours on ove ground : 
figured yauzes are often of this pattern, The designs on figured 
satin hats are generally stripes in zig-zag. The trimming on the 
striped hats often consists of cocks’ feathers of different colours : 
they are made up in the form of large tulips, and are placed one 
above the other. Hats of plush silk are trimmed with ribands 
having very broad stripes, violet on white, or greea on violet. 
Hats of black satin are lined with pongeau velyet, with stripes en 
musique, in black. There are to be seen a great number of satin 
hounets, the ground white with very broad stripes of blue; they 
are trimmed with satin riband of a pale blue, on which are bro- 
caded small coronet-wreaths of flowers. Hats of light-green are 
lined with black satin, and ornamented with tassel-fringe-feathers 
of green and black. A hat of blue watered gros de Naples is 
sometimes seen lined and ornamented in the same way, the 
plumage blue and black. 

The colours most approved are blue, ponceau, light-green, 
rose-colour, lilac, and cherry-colour. 
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